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LEARNING WITHOUT: 
TEARS. 


THE Home, the Church, the School, consti- 
tute that trinity of forces which is working 
continuously to mould each individual charac- 
ter of the millions who, in the aggregate, 
make up the nation. Just as an angular bit 
of granite is steadily smoothed and rounded 
by the united action of wave, wind, and 
shore, @ million impalpable touches being 
requisite to 
smooth off its 
sharp __ points 
and make it a 
symmetrical 
pebble in the 
polished mosaic 
of the beach ; 
so these united 
forces, Home, 
School, and 
Church, with- 
out haste, 
without rest, 
shape the 
character of 
the little child 
into harmony 
with its envi- 
ronment. They 
predict the 
future patriot 
who shall 
brighten _ the 
annals of his 
country, the 
future home- 
maker who 
shall be patient 
and pure, the 
future Christian who shall embody in his 
deeds the love of his neighbour. 

This being true, all thoughtful eyes must 
converge on the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers in session this 
week at Manchester. For what the mother is 
to the children in the home, that the teacher 
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is to the children when away from home, | 


THe Woman’s SicNau rejoices in the progress 


made by this great organisation which, in the | 
(uarter of a century since its first meeting in 


Manchester, has grown from five to twenty- 
seven thousand, and numbers at its present 
esion one thousand members chosen by con- 
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stituencies including 27,625 teachers. To be. 


sure, this is but little more than half the 
certificated teachers in our elementary schools, 
their total number being 50,000. It is not 
strange that men have supported the National 
Society in larger proportion than women. 
There are 20,000 men teachers, and 17,000 of 
these have given their names to the National 
Society ; while there are 30,000 women, of 


whom but 11,000 have had the wit and 
wisdom to give theirs. Still, this is an excel- 
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lent beginning, and the whole trend of events 
favours the constant addition of women’s 
names to the National Teachers’ Union, from 
which they have everything to hope for the 
improvement of their financial outlook and 
their status, social and political. 

Around three points the circle of cuirent 
interest in our schools is drawn; first, that 
they shall be unsectarian ; second, the adop- 
tion of the new code, whereby the stated 
examination is abolishel and _ visits to 
museums, art galleries, botanical gardens and 
other plaves of instruction will count the 
same as school attendance; and third, the 


superannuation plan. Each of these measures 
is so baneficent that it would be hard to say 
which is of primary importance. 

To those who look below the surface, there 
is no man in England whose work means 
more to the people for good than Mr. Acland, 
the breadth of whose intelligence and the 
devotion of who:e spirit are worthy of 
all praise. The sciool system, as he views 
it, is ideal, and he is forging forward, as 
no other head of the Department of Educa- 
tion has ever 
done, to work 
out that ideal 
in the warp 
and woof of the 
everyday school 
life of our chil- 
dren. Others 
may have had 
the wish, he has 
the will ; others 
doubtless had 
the purpose, he 
has the power. 
Under his 
leadership it 
may be safely 
predicted that 
our schools 
will become 
thoroughly 
non - sectarian. 
For when the 
choice between 
Diggleism and 
the rights of 
conscience 
came squarely 
before the 
people of [on- 


‘don, they male a choice in harmony with 


the spirit of the age in which they live 
rather than in that of medis«valism, which 
“stands upon the order of its going” when 
it should “go at once.” The plan for 
teachers’ pensions ought speedily to become 
law. It is illustrated in the address of the 
president of the National Union by the 
instance of acertificated teacher commencing 
service at twenty-three years of age and re- 
in school until sixty-five years 
Such a 
maximum  stperannuation allowance — of 
C61 7s., of which £10 7s. would be purchased 


maining 


of age. 2 teacher would receive 
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by his own stated contributions. This system 
prevails to a large extent among the wage- 
working class in Germany, and tends toward 
personal thrift throughout their active years 
and to the removal of anxiety concerning 
periods of illness and the coming of old age. 
It is curious to read some of the reasons why 
teachers have been dismissed. Among them 
these are enumerated in the president's 
address. One was because the “ teacher re- 
fused to acknowledge himself the ‘servant’ 
of the rector.” Another because he refused 
at the suggestion of a manager to make a 
false entry in an official return to the 
Education Department; another because he 
brought a successful action against a member 
of that Board for baseless defamation of 
character. Another was set adrift because he 
dared to complain to the medical officer of 
health after all other action had failed, of the 
foulness of the drinking water supplied to 
the scholars; another because he dared to 
have religious and political views opposed to 
those of the majority of the Board. And one 
Board recently dismissed the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress (husband and wife) 
because the schoolmistress had a difference 
with the school cleaner, the said cleaner 
being a relative of three members of the 
Board. While these are exceptions they 
prove the rule that dismissals should be, as 
we are glad to know they will be, more care- 
fully guarded. Mr. Acland justly says, “ I 
think that all good teachers should feel really 
safe from arbitrary dismissal.” 

But the change that will be hailed with 
most uproarious rejoicing by the children of 
the nation is the abolition to a large extent 
of the examination, and the substitution for 
it of visits from the inspectors at any rather 
than at stated times. This is as great an 
improvement in the situation of the children 
as the banishing of the treadmill would be in 
that of our prisoners. Whatever tends 
toward ‘“‘a steady grind” tends also toward 
the blunting of the finer qualities of intellect 
and character. The cramming process of 
the schools is an emptying process for the 
career. Personal initiative is the final factor 
of success, and the benumbing of individuality 
by means of the cast-iron school examination 
defrauds the nation of that elasticity of 
thought aod action which forms its most 
priceless mental heritage. But nothing more 
happily revolutionary has ever been attempted 
in our schools than to send the child forth 
from booksto botanical gardens, from problems 
to picture galleries, from the mumbling of 
perpetual memorising to the merriment of a 
museum visit, from the study of the school- 
room ceiling to the heavenly panorama of 
the country landscape and the country sky. 
As we understand it, these lessons in which 
teacher and pupils go forth to learn the laws 
of God at first instead of second hand, are to 
be accounted to them as regular school 
attendances. What a deliverance is this, not 
for the pupil only, but the teacher! What 
an inbreathing of the romance and poetry 
of life, tosay nothing of the physical renova- 
tion resulting from the oxygenation of the 
blood cn a large scale! Henry Ward 
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Beecher, the famous preacher-poet, tells us 
in his autobiography that when as a little 
fellow he sat perched behind his school desk, 
with feet well up from the floor and spelling- 
book in hand, through the bright days of 
spring, every bird that sang in the windows 
outside the stuffy little schoolhouse, and every 
squirrel that chatted in the great trees over- 
head seemed saying, ‘“‘Come, Harry, why do 
youtarry? We are waiting for you ! Come 
away!” No doubt he expressed that which 
is in the heart of every little child. ‘he 
kindergarten has been to us all the great 
revelator of how to be happy though taught, 
We once saw a book printed in large letters 
and entitled, “Reading learned without 
tears”; but Mr. Acland’s illuminated book of 
Nature is the true substitute for the horn 
book and the primer of the outworn school 
system. Lord Brougham wasonce approached 
by a publisher who wished to interest him in 
a history of England, to whose request he 
made this reply: “I am too busy makiog 
history for England to read yours.” In this 
saying there was a profound philosophy. We 
must go back to the sources out of which all 
books are wrought, to Nature and to life. 
We must draw out the faculties of the little 
child; we must ourselves study him and 
teach him to study himself—the magic 
microcosm—the sum of all the marvels of the 
world, and then we must send him forth to 
read what God has traced with His own 
finger on sky and earth, and to see with 
childhood’s great, wondering, and impression- 
able eyes the fairest ideals that man has 
wrought into statue and picture, music and 
pageantry. Thus and thus only shall the 
child become a true citizen of the world, a 
cosmopolitan, a “brother living brotherly ” ; 
thus shall the sense of God as the supreme 
artificer, reasoner, guide, and father, distil 
into his Jittle heart, there to remain enshrined 
for ever. 


A PION EER WOMAN 
DOCTOR. 


A TALK WITH 


MRS. ANNA M. LONGSHORE-POTTS, M.D. 
Dr. Anna Lonoesuorr-Ports, of America, is 
justly entitled to be considered one of the pioneer 
women doctors of the world, having held her 
degree for the long period of forty-three years. 
Meantime she is paying her second visit to this 
country, and is just now engaged lecturing in 
the principal cities and towns of Scotland. Her 
fame as a lecturer preceded her thither, and, 
thinking doubtless the story of her career would 
prove interesting to the readers of THE WomMan’s 
Siena, [ sought and readily obtained an inter- 
view. I called one evening, and was ushered into 
the presence of a graceful little lady, with short, 
curly grey hair, bright, kindly eyes, and intel- 
lectual-looking face. Dr. Potts’ courteous greet- 
ing set me at ease, and soon we wero enjoying a 
‘‘ twa-handed crack,” as we say iu Scotland. 
A HARD FIGHT. 

“ Had you a hard struggle at the commence- 
ment of your medical studies ? ” I asked. 

“Yos. You know this movement was slow 
and gradual, just like the growth of an infant. 
My brother had a great deal to do with my being 
a doctor,” she continued. “ He had been in 
practice for some years, and began to realise the 
difficulty men experience in diagnosing some of 
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the ailments of their female patients. Then the 
idea took root in his mind that this was woman's 
work, She had already demonstrated her fitness 
as a nurse—why not as a doctor? So he began 
lecturing on women doctors. Public interest was 
aroused, and I for one determined to give up 
teaching and qualify, if I were able, for the 
medical profession. Of course, there was a yreat 
deal of opposition to encounter from friends and 
foes. Some said, ‘ You don’t have the strength,’ 
others, ‘ You won’t stand it, you don’t have the 
nerve or the brains; and how could a girl like 
you rise at midnight and go out in response to a 
call P gy” 

Nothing daunted by these objections, and 
resolved when the time came to prove the fallacy 
of them, Mrs. Potts—then Anna M. Longshore 
—studied at the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, the first college 
ever chartered where a woman could secure a 
medical diploma. 

She was one of a band of eight plucky 
young Quakeresses, who graduated as far back 
as 1852. She was then only twenty-two years 
of age, and, despite the burden of sixty-six 
summers, does not look more than fifty now. 

Speaking of the graduation ceremony, Mrs. 
Potts said : “ It wasa scene I shall never forget. 
The building was crowded in every part, and 
when the diplomas were presented our friends 
cheered, our male confreres hissed, and some 
groaned. I think they must have been the 
older practitioners, for they have yone on groan- 
ing ever since,” she added, gaily. 

- THE START. 

“ How did you start in practice ?” I queried. 

“Oh, my brother was a professor in the college 
where I graduated, and he also owned a drug 
shop and practice twenty miles out of Phila- 
delphia. He put me into the shop in his absence 
to dispense medicines and look after things gene- 
rally. One day a neighbour took ill, and my 
brother was sent for. He was from home, but 
I volunteered to go, and my offer being accepted, 
I went and found the man—who was predisposed 
to consumption—suffering from hemorrhage. I 
examined him, made him comfortable, and he 
was so well when my brother returned that there 
was no need for his services. The man’s wife, 
after his ultimate recovery, was ailing, and I 
attended her successfully, and also their children. 
She used to tell me what an amount of annoy- 
ance she had to suffer at first because of me. 
The neighbours would come in, and ask whet 
sort of treatment her husband was getting, and 
on her informing them would retort, ‘ What does 
she know about his trouble? Don’t heed her!’” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

“ You scored a triumph in that place,” then I 
remarked. 

“ Yes, I was soon called in all round that 
district, and my brother left his cases almost 
entirely to my care. My brother's wife, edu- 
cated at the same timo as I, has done a good 
deal, both as a doctor and lecturer. We 
made up our minds we would do whatever we 
were asked to do—just as men, I well remem- 
ber one night being roused out of sleep by a 
man whose wife was suffering. It was a wild, 
stormy night, with the snow lying thick on the 
ground. I tucked my skirts into a pair of my 
brother's pants, took alantern, and set off on 
that lonely midnight journey. I attended to 
the patient, relieved her pain and walked back, 
this time with my pants in a parcel, and es 
happy and proud as if 1 had painted a picture : 
for had I not performed my duty, despite my 
physical woman's weakness ! Before 1 became 
a doctor, | was such a timid, sensitive girl that 
I’d rather do anything than meet strangers : but 
somehow when I began practice latent energies 
and courage were developed, and I obeyed wit!!- 
out fear or scruple, at any and every hour.” 


eee 
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Thus a lucrative practice was gradually estab- 
lished, but Dr. Longshore's health gave way 
and she removed to Langhorne, Pa., where she 
was married to Lambert Potts, a merchant there. 
Some years later, she went to Adrian, Mich. ; 
where she attained a high position in her pro- 
fession. 

« What induced you to begin lecturing ? ” was 
my next question. 

“Well, my patients came to me, with the 
most erroneous ideas about their own bodies, 
their organs and their functions. For instance, 
a woman complained of a pain in her stomach. 
I placed my hand on the region and she at once 
exclaimed, ‘That’s not where my stomach is. 
It lies up and down.’ The poor woman actually 
thought it hung like a bag from her throat 
downwards! I used to draw diagrams of the 
various organs and give them to patients to 
study. Then I thought l'd say publicly what I 
taught privately, believing as I do in the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of disease. So I 
wrote out with care four lectures, borrowed a 
few bones and liquids, and announced a series of 
addresses to women. About 300 women turned 
out the first day, and at the conclusion of the 
lecture, on my invitation, crowded round the 
table to inspect my ‘wares’—harmless, simple 
compounds they were. I took this as a sign 
that their interest was awakened, but I was 
afraid I had frightened them all away. Next 
day, however, nearly double the number came, 
and so the thing went on. I gave lectures to 
men alone, and they, too, were popular; but I 
have given them up entirely, and devoted 
myself to my life work, that is of spreading the 
good news of health amongst my sisters. 1 have 
been twice round the world now within the last 
eighteen years, and everywhere I have had en- 
thusiastic receptions.” 

MOTIVES OF THE AUDIENCE. 

“ Do your audiences gather from curiosity, or 
from a desire for information ? ” 

“ From curiosity the first time, and afterwards 
because they wish to learn more about them- 
selves. Ilike best to give my lectures in a 
theatre, as the women are all clustered round 
me; whereas in some large halls I stand on a 
gaunt platform with tiers of empty seats behind, 
and my hearers scattered here and there, and 
then it is a case of ‘so near and yet so far.’” 

“ Do you think that life in general has a higher 
trend than formerly ?” 

“Yes, I remark a great difference in the right 
direction since I was here eight years ago. The 
false pride which prevented a woman opening 
her door to a visitor, or nursing her own child, 
or doing her own work, does not now prevail. 
Then a girl is not ashamed to earn her own 
living—society women would be stronger, hap- 
pier, and better in every respect, if they deigned 
to useful tasks. Another thing, dress is much 
simpler and. more becoming, fewer tight-laced 
waists and abnormal excrescences behind, in 
imitation (if Fashion’s slaves but knew it) of 
Hindoo deformities,” 

I had heard Dr. Potts in one of her lectures 
plead strongly the cause of seatless shop girls. 
and deprecate the sufferings which such condi- 
tions entail on women. In another lecture 
she stirred her audience to great enthusiasm by 
the eloquent temperance truths she uttered, so 
I was tempted to ask her if she were a member 
of the B.W.T.A. 

A GOOD IDEA. 

“No,” she replied, “I belong, as my people 
did, to the Society of Friends, and have all my 
life been a Good Templar, but I do not take an 
active part in anything outside my own work. 
As «a man once wrote of me, ‘Dr. Potts is a 
woman of one idea—and that is a good one ’—of 
course he meant to be complimentary!” 

“ It goes without saying that you are in favour 
of lady dovtors.” 


surgical matters for which they are not so well 
fitted as men, but in most things, by reason of 
their kean intuitive faculties and cultivated 
intelligences, they are able to play their part 
well, especially as regards the peculiar ailments 
of the sex. 
freedom in approaching and talking to a woman 
rather than to a man practitioner.” 


questioned me about the New Woman. 
her what I knew of the end-of-the-century being, 
who writes woman with a capital W. The 
doctor asserted that she had never met any such, 
and laughingly remarked on a pressman whom 
she tackled on the subject, and who, with much 
difficulty and shrugging of shoulders, informed 
her that the New Woman dressod like a man and 
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“Certainly. There may be several things in 


Women generally have far more 


“‘ Would you extend the franchise to women ? ” 
“Yes, when they aro fitted for it, but men 


and women alike must be educated to a sense of 
their responsibility.” 


Then the tables were turned, and Mrs. Potts 
I told 


smoked cigarettes ! 
Dr. Potts also asked about the Polyglot Peti- 
tion and the work of Lady Henry Somerset and 


Miss Willard. She wished them and all other 
good women who were trying in any way to 
spread the good news of health, mental, moral, 


and physical, (iod-speed. 
“ You seem to have learned the secret of per- 
petual youth,” I said to my vivacious hostess. 


She smiled as she replied, ‘I feel as strong and 


well as ever I did, and have not known an ache 
or pain for many years. If women would only 
study the marvellous secrets of their own bodies, 
and keep religiously the laws of health, they 
might attain the age of eighty, ninety, or even 
a hundred, and still feel young.” 

So our pleasant hour came to an end, and as 
we parted Mrs. Potts was good enough to say it 
had been more like visiting than interviewing. 
I felt that the obligation was all on my side. 

Heven G. Souter. 


A Sketch in Black and White. 


By Lavy Henry Somerset. 


PART VI. 


“A sLUM CHILD,” said Lucy, as she smiled, 
showing her white teeth, while her eyes, bent on 
the baby, still looked sad. 

“ Awful,” said Laura, patting her white frills 
and stretching out her little patent leather shoe. 
“I’m very glad you came; I thought I should 
never see you in the flesh. It seems ages since 
we met.” 

“ [’yve been in London all this year,” said Lucy : 
“ but somehow I suppose you've very little time 
when you are there.” 

“Qh, none,” said Laura: “ life's one rush, and 
then you know it’s so difficult to make a plan. 
Mamma won't let me go out alone, and she can’t 
ever come with me to see my friends, and I 
manage somehow to be always tied when I would 
love to get to you. I want to see your place. 
I've had serious thoughts of taking to some work 
myself ; everybody's slumming ; the east end is 
the talk of the west. I feel quite out of it. 
Mamma is beginning to think we ought to do 
something ; she says it’s now quite odd not to 
have some work or calling or something. 
Mr. —— preaches such awkward sermons, too, 
about the rich and poor; he made us feel quite 
bad last time we went to church, though, of 
course, we know that poverty must always exist, 
must it not ?” said Laura cheerfully. 

“ T hope not,” said Tucy; “1 should despair 
if I did.” 

“Why, Lucey,” said Laura, “the Bible says 
the poor are to be always with us; that must 
be so” 

“ Yes, | know,” said Lucy, ‘that is the text 


“some music or drill I could help in ? 
give an evening now and then.” 


science-stricken voice. 
ing, I am a selfish pig; but somehow I can't help 
liking nice frocks and a good time and jolly 
parties, better than smells and dirt and slums.” 
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poverty you kuow it can’t be meant in that 
sense; it is our wretched misunderstanding of 
the laws that 
nations.” 


ought to govern Christian 


“ Don't you ever have a change ?” said Laura, 


anxious to get away as quickly as possible from 
any metaphysical discussion. 


“Oh yes, dear, we have a change to-day. 


Somehow I’m happier now staying with the 
people in the court. 
enjoy beautiful things long when I know their 
lives.” 


I feel as if L could not 


“Is there something I could do?” said Laura, 
I could 


“Tf you had time,” said Lucy, “it would be 


very good for you. You must not take anything 
you can’t stick to; it gives so much disappoint- 
ment.” 


“ T don’t suppose it would be only for my good 


I should come,” said Laura, rather huftily ; “T 
supposed I could be of some use.” 


“LT beg your pardon,” said Lucy humbly. 


“Of course you would, only I feel so strongly 
what a lot of good it does us to be brought face 
to face with the realities of life.” 


“Don’t say ‘We,” said Laura, in a con- 
“You are so sclf-deny- 


“ Yes,” said Lucy, “until yon have seen the 


people suffer, and then the pleasure goos out of 


the rest.” 
‘‘May be, but somehow I believe I shall 


always love myself best ; I have a very tende 
spot in my heart for Number One, so I ha 
better own up.” 


A little figure stood beforo the two gir 


heated with running, with cheeks aflame and 
bushy hair sticking out of a large hat that hung 
on the back of his head like a coal heaver's. 


“’Ow’s Boiby, sistor ? Is she sleepin’ ? ” said 
Rue, bending over the child that lay motionless 


in Lucy’s lap. 


‘“‘ Are you happy, Rue?” said Lucy, looking 
up into the boy’s face. 


“ Ain’t I!” he said, “you bet. Gorsh! ain’t 


it splendid ’ere,” and he threw himself on the 


ground at the girls’ feet. 

“ Yes, it is better than the streets,” said Lucy, 
“this beautiful world which man hasn't spoiled.” 

“T s’pose Gawd .\’mighty stops in the country, 
Sister? Blest if I’d go in the city if 1 was 
‘im!” 

Laura burst out laughing. “ What an odd 
boy!” shoe said; “ho talks as if God liked his 
country house and didn't care for Belgrave 
Square.” 

“He is not thinking of Belgrave Square,” 
said Lucy. “1 shouldn't wonder if God didn’t 
like Chalmers Street, at least the way man has 
made it.” 

Throngs of children began to gather from all 
parts of the field, and Lucy rose to muster them 
for the march to dinnor in the village school- 
room lent for the purpose. The clergyman 
summoned the boys, and Mrs. Rodgers and Lucy 
the virls. 

“Come in to tea presently, Lucy,” said 
Laura. 

“T can't, dear, very well, it will be difticult 
to leave the children,” 

“Well, mother and [ will come out to see 
you,’’ said Laura, waving her parasol to the girl 
as sho marched away behind the long procession. 

After dinner the races were to be run, six- 
pence for the winner of the first prize, The 
announcement had been made by Mr. March, as, 
tall and stiff, ho endeavoured to unbond and 


become even jocose with his noisy yiests. Rue’s 
heart beat fast; he kuew that hoe had a yood 
chance of beating boys older and stron ser, so 


rich people love : but when you have lived with | wiry and alert wa he, and tleet of foot. 
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“You'll mind Boibya bit? I'd like to ‘ave a 
try, Sister,” he said, when they reached the field. 

“One, two, three!” said the starter, as the 
eager line of faces watched for the signal, and 
then away darted the strange figures in ragged 
shirts and tattered trousers turned up to the 
knee. Many had divested themselves of their 
boots, for bare feet were to them no novelty. 
Rue bent his head and squared his elbows. He 
meant to win, and yet his chance seemed poor, 
for bigger lads outstripped him, as they made 
the first round; but gradually their pace 
slackened, and Rue, putting all his soul into his 
heels, with an effort doubled on the competitors 
and won the race by a short length. 

“ Well run!” cried the bystanders, as the pant- 
ing figure, flushed with success, was led to the 
fence to receive a sixpence from Lady Denvair, 
who leant against the rails.” 

“Thank you, mum,” said Rue, touching his 
forelock. 

“What shall you spend it on?” said Lady 
Denvair. 

“ Qi dunno,” said Rue ; “ saive it, I s’pose.” 

“ How odd!” said the great lady, turning to 
Lucy ; “I should have thought he would say 
sweets.” 

“He has an awful home,” said Lucy; “a 
drunken mother, scarcely anything to eat, and 
the baby to attend to day and night; but such 
a good disposition if he could ever have a chance.” 

“Tt is the stuff of which criminals are made,” 
said Lady Denvair, “ but they are not judged by 
the same code as those who have more oppor- 
tunity.” 

“No,” said Lucy, “it is the system that 
produced them that will be judged.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Denvair, “it is very 
crude to talk like that of systems. Never was a 
time when so much was done for the people. 
Almost too much, I sometimes fear. I think 
there is a sentimental spirit at work that is as 
ruinous to those who indulge in it as to those 
on whom it is expended. It is false to the 
teachings of the greatest sociologists; I depre- 
cate it very much. We must do all we can, 
but when we individually have done our duty, 
then we must leave the problems we see round 
us to solve themselves. I might make myself 
miserable if I were to begin to think of the sum 
of human misery these children represent, but as 
I cannot remedy it I am content to share the 
beauties of my home with them to-day, and feel 
I have done my part. We must be satisfied to 
alleviate trouble and not attempt to be a provi- 
dence to right it.” 

“ Tt seems to me,” said Lucy, “we are all like 
children playing on Tom Tiddler’s ground; we 
are content to touch the borders of great pro- 
blems, but are always eluding the grasp of facts.” 

‘© Well, dear, those are questions too deep for 
me to discuss; I leave them to greater minds.” 

A little curl of sarcasm played round Lady 
Denvair’s mouth. She intended Lucy should 
feel that she might occasionally throw out 
suggestions for thought, but she would never 
place herself in the position of discussing them 
from any plane of intellectual equality. The 
hint was not lost, and Lucy with a little sigh, 
bent over the railings again to watch the games, 

(To be continued.) 


It isa step in the right direction when women 
can combine daintiness with hygiene in their 
underclothing. We have received from Messrs. 
Roberts, Harrison, and Co., of Castle Donington, 
patterns of most beautifully-made underwear in 
wool, trimmed with soft lace. The garments 
are light for summer wear, and are pretty 
enough to induce even the most thoughtless 
woman to forego the joys and unhygienic pro- 
perties of cotton and nainsook in their favour. 
Our readers cannot do better than send to 
Messrs. Roberts and Harrison for patterns and 
price list. 
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EASTER AMONGST THE 
GIPSIES. 


By Toe WANDERER. 

Paris tempted me, so did the Yorkshire dales, 
but press duties and purse alike vetoed both 
proposals. It was not until Maundy Thursday 
my mind was made up, and that same evening 
I found myself nine hundred feet above the sea 
at Crowborough Beacon, Sussex, with a whole 
glad Eastertide of sunshine and freedom before 
me. 

What a glorious sensation is the one of dolce 
far niente after «season of strenuous work! My 
ideal of bliss is to lie on a wide expanse of 
heather, under a blazing sun, look up at the sky 
and listen to the hum of the bees. There is no 
sensation more soothing, no sound more sweet, 
no position more reetful. But north winds varied 
with spleen-producing east, precluded this form 
of delight this Eastertide. However, not to be 
defrauded of the heather, on Good Friday after- 
noon I sallied forth through the village on to 
the great common land beyond. And behold! 
as if to make my joy complete, in the far distance 
I caught sight of little brown tents and caravans 
dotted here and there, from which the blue-grey 
smoke of burning peat was lazily ascending 
towards the sunset sky. What memories 
thronged upon me, as [thought of the years of long, 
long ago, when flattening my chubby nose against 
the schoolroom window-pane I had watched 
gipsy tribes file through the town out into the 
open, and with an intensity of longing had ached 
to follow them into the great unknown world. 

WANT IN THE CAMP. 

But as the grey mists of middle age gather, 
how different realities appear! No longer 
singing “ A gipsy’s life is a joyous life,” I made 
for the camps, and in a few minutes was deep in 
conversation with an elderly dame, the grand- 
mother of fifty grandchildren. Preferring the 
Rominy tongue, she yet talked English fluently, 
and displayed with pride her youngest grandson, 
aged twelve days, who, she assured me, had 
already been to church to be christened! She 
did not beg, and to her honour be it told it was 
not until a silver coin had been exchanged for a 
pretty willow basket she had plaited that she 
exclaimed, “ Thank you, my lady, now we'll have 
breakfast to-morrow.” Out of six camps 1 
visited, two at least had kept Good Friday 
as an involuntary fast. All this winter, through 
the frost and snow, this party of three caravans 
had been located on this common land, living 
from hand to mouth by selling brooms, baskets, 
clothes-pegs, and the like. “It’s the hardest 
winter as I’se iver known,” continued my 
confidential friend; “well, when we've had 
no food, we’ve just done without.” A hurried 
run round the remaining settlements was all 
time allowed, but the next day I returned, 
armed with a big bag. Appearing suddenly 
behind the fence of sacking put up to screen the 
family party from the north wind I sang out to 
the children— 

“ Put your hand into Corby’s hole, 
Corby’s not at home, 
Corby’s at the back of the house 
Eating a marrow bone.” 

Tn an instant atroop of little ones was upon 
me, and half shyly and very curiously, sundry 
dirty wee paws were dipped in, and O! the sur- 
prise, out camo fine Kaster eggs, made of “ sugar 
and spice, and all that’s nice.” What excitement 
was in the camp! Black eyes sparkled, aud eggs 
were rattled, and grandmother and even the 
father smiled complacently. Then on to a 
second camp—this one of a less aristocratic sort, 
for, unable to buy a caravan, I found father, 
mother, and ten children (all that remained out of 
a family of fourteen) sleeping on the ground in 
one low tent made of vld rays and sacks. But 
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these people were of an altogether lower type. 
The genuine gipsy is a person of some conse- 
quence, with a pedigree as long as those of some 
pevrs! These were nouveaux pauvres, who, 
coming of the genuine peasant stock, had in 
want or idleness taken to the moors, The 
one-eyed and much disabled husband had 
been in hospital most of the winter ; the two-and- 
a-half-year-old toddler was swathed in linseed 
oil, having, as her dress bore evidence, nearly 
been consumed by the fire into which she hed 
tumbled only yesterday. And calm and com- 
placent, on an inverted tub sat the mother of 
fourteen, ill of the dropsy, and suckling her 
eighteen months old baby. 
A PROBLEM BEYOND SOLUTION. 

Talk of the social problem in great cities ! 
Here is a problem apparently beyond solution ; 
for on this common land the poor may ap- 
parently herd and multiply, and starve just as 
they please. Fortunately, our beneficent Educa- 
tion Act enmeshes even these; and here, as in 
another tent inhabited by seven motherless bairns, 
I found some pretence at least at compulsory 
school attendance. Unhealthy, but not unhappy, 
every child looked. The one relief to the pre- 
vailing squalor I noticed under a furze bush, 
where three little gardens dug in the sand were 
gay with daffodils and primroses, and adorned 
with miniature arbours made of broken crockery, 

In addition, however, to the bona-fide gipsy, 
and these Bohemians of a more modern kind, I 
made acquaintance with those representing 
another stage in this strange career. 

Under a very tiny but most spick and span 
awning I found a neatly dressed man and his 
wife. They had taken to the life only two or 
three days before. “ Thank God we’ve no childer,” 
said the man. ‘ Me and my old woman could not 
pay our rent in Tunbridge Wells, so here we are 
with our hand cart, and we shall camp out until 
I find a job.” 

“It’s very cold,” shivered the woman, as she 
stirred her cup of tea, ‘‘ but farmers want so few 
hands nowadays, what are folks like us to do?” 


SHOULD WOMEN PLAY 


FOOTBALL ? 
A REPRESENTATIVE CAUSERIE. 


PART IL. 

THE SOCIETY LADY IS PITIFUL. 
OnE feels inclined to treat the woman football 
player like the woman volunteer, the woman 
writer of indecent novels, and the woman who 
chatters theology, with what Mrs, Browning 
calls “a poor-thing negligence,” and a remin- 
iscence of the axiom of the nursery, ‘“‘ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” She 
doesn’t do any of these things well; the things 
she accomplishes are barely worth notice. She is 
neither useful nor ornamental, she fills not 
even a little space in the world’s needs; why 
then emphasise her existence by discussing her 
and calling attention to her follies and failures ? 

Personally, I have hitherto been content, with 
Mr. Corney Grain, to admit that the New 
Woman of this type muy have an existence, since 
a few plays and novels have chosen to assert the 
fact, and if so that one had some occasion to feel 
thankful that she belongs to a class with whom the 
gentlewoman is hardly likely to make acquain- 
tance ; and have regretted her existence merely 
as one regrets any other blot on creation, the 
railway in the Lake District, the pollution of our 
rivers, or the west towers of Westminster Abbey 

It never occurred to me that it was worth 
while even to protest against her till an accident 
a few days ago made me realise, as one is bound 
to realise, that there is always, in every comi- 
munity, a certain number of uninstructed persons 
who are liable to mistake (as botanists say) the 
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spore for the type. 1 happened to meet at 
dinner some distinguished and highly cultivated 
Orientals, who discussed intelligently, but with 
characteristic passivity, various important topics 
ofthe day. At last, our host, in illustration of 
the Incongruous, casually mentioned the Woman’s 
Football Match. This proved ashock to even 
oriental indifference, and they were surprised 
into exclamations of disgust and incredulity in 
spite of the reticence and courtesy of oriental 
habit. I need hardly say that the English- 
women present apologised for their sisters and 
explained that the event was sporadic merely, 
and not a custom of the country. Upon which 
one Eastern gentleman contributed the fact that 
he heard that women in England drew waggons 
in coal mines with a chain round the waist, and 
another that he had once met a party of dust- 
women coming away from their work. I ex- 
plained that the analogy was imperfect, as in 
both cases mentioned, as well as in others which 
unhappily might be quoted, the women in ques- 
tion were working for their living, possibly for 
the support of children or sick and helpless 
relatives. They had seen a game of football, it 
appeared, and thought it brutalising and degrad- 
ing. I looked at their jewels and embroideries, 
their air of melancholy dignity, and found my- 
self unable to picture their participation in a 
scrimmage according to Rugby rules. 
THE SACRIFICE OF FEMININITY. 

A lady carried the war into the enemy’s camp 
with the reminder that, in the case of the 
Amazons, even Eastern women had sacrificed 
themselves for the good of their country at some 
cost to their beauty and femininity. My neigh- 
bour regretted that the progress of civilisation 
in such a country as England should not have 
rendered such sacrifice superfluous. ‘There was 
no doubt,” I ventured to argue, taking up the 
question in the abstract, “that physical exercise 
developed certain valuable qualities of endur- 
ance, self-devotion, and independence.” ‘Then 
is it men only who have these qualities in Eng- 
land?” asked my friend, “or are there not in 
her daily life incidents which cultivate them in 
woman too?” I was forced to admit that the 
friction of household cares, the management of 
children, the amenities of social intercourse, the 
entire freedom of woman’s life as to walking, 
riding, even (if she will) bicycling, afford oppor- 
tunities for developing the power to endure, to 
work, and to forget herself. 

“The football players,” someone reminded us, 
“ believe themselves to be enjoying recreation.” 

“Ah, poor things!” suggested a Persian in 
classic French. ‘Have your women, then, so 
few amusements ? ” 

CAN’T OTHER WOMEN HELP? 

‘“‘ No,” I ventured to assert “there are several 
other things they can do, Golf is a capital game 
for the real lovers of that grandest and most in- 
spiring of all spheres, the out-vf-doors ; hockey 
is rather hard work, but it is not a romp. 
Cricket, too, some like who are not too proud 
to be “ played down ” to with broomsticks. But 
this, like tennis and croquet, is of course played 
merely as a social game, not by the lovers of 
nature. Kor them there are a thousand delights, 
all calling for “endurance and self-devotion and 
independence.” 

_ “Then,” said the owner of the embroideries, 
it does seem very sad. Can't the other women 
help them ? ” 

It had seemed to me merely ridiculous and 
contemptible that women should spend them- 
selves in doing things which they have no chance 
of doing well, and which are ugly and useless to 
boot; but I confess that the question remains 
with me, “Can’t the other women help them ?” 


THE OLD MAN HAS OPINIONS. 
To answer this question properly, it is neces- 
sary to agree upon definitions, First, what is 


football ? and, secondly, what is a woman? It 
is taken for granted by some writers on this 
subject that everyone knows how to answer both 
these questions, For my own part, I am free to 
confess that, whether owing to stupidity or to 
some other cause, I have not yet been able to hit 
upon what seems to me a satisfactory definition. 


the ordinary game which young people play when 
they are all girls and boys, children at home 
together; there is Association football, and 
there is Rugby football; and then there is a 
fourth variety, which is American football, the 
chief feature of which is that the ball scarcely 
ever touches the foot at all. 
in New York seeing one of the University teams 
come in from playing a successful football match, 
and they reminded me somewhat of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Butler’s picture of the “ Roll Call,” when the 
shattered remnant of the Guards, bandaged and 
limping and wounded, stood up to answer to 
their names on the morrow of one of the battles 
of the Crimea. 
is a game in which the chief use of the foot is to 
kick your opponent as violently as possible in the 
most vulnerable parts of his body, and one of the 
qualifications of a good player is to have a very 
thick head of hair, as tousy as a mop, so that the 
hair forms a kind of natural helmet for his skull, 
which might otherwise be in deadly peril. 
a rough and tumble tussle between selected 
teams of rival athletes is not a game in which, to 
my thinking, either men or women would do 
well to engage. 
the American variety, there are many who would 
disapprove of its introduction as a sport for 
women, who might otherwise be disposed to 
approve if football were limited to the milder 
variety. 


FOOTBALL VARIES. 
Football, for instance, varies infinitely. There is 


I remember when 


Football, as played in America, 


Such 


If the football that is meant is 


WHO SHOULD PIAY ! 
Then again, as to the other question, who are 


the women that are referred to when this ques- 
tion about football is asked? I had the good 
fortune to have an elder sister, and I have still 
the liveliest recollection vf the time when we all 


wore petticoats together, and my sister was quite 
as expert in all those games— cricket, football, ete. 
—as { was myself; but that kind of football (a 


game played by children under twelve or thirteen 


of both sexes) does not count. Boys and girls 
alike can take part in it on common ground, 
and when they do the odds would be by no means 
heavily in favour of the boys. 

At the other end of the scale there are many 
women, who, owing to the wear and tear of 
motherhood, old age, etc., are quite incapable 
of entering the football field. No one would 
propose that a nursing mother, or a grand- 
mother, should play at football, or take any 
other violent exercise. Hence, when it is asked 
whether women should or should not play foot- 
ball, the question must be narrowed at once by 
asking what kind of football, and what kind of 
women; and this brings us.at once to the real 
fallacy which underlies all these discussions. 

It is assumed that a woman, merely as a 
woman, can do things or cannot do things, where- 
no one in the world would think of raising such 
absurd questions about men. Women, it is 
necessary continually to repeat, are individual 
human beings, differing infinitely from each 
other. No two women are alike, and each 
individual woman, as each individual man, should 
be regarded as the sum of a multitude of factors, 
of which sex is only one. The question as to 
whether any man or any woman should play 
at football, depends not in the least upon the 
question whether they are male or female, but 
whether they have the energy, the strength, the 
aptitude, and the taste for indulging in such a 
pursuit. All that we can do is to insist, in this 
as in every other question that comes up, that 


sex, purely as sex, shall be no disqualification. 
A human being who is capable of doing any- 
thing, and doing it well, has God's almighty 
charter to do it, and woe be to any impertinent 
usurper who ventures to say that she shan’t, 
because she happens to belong to one and not 
to the other great half of the human family. 


I feel to some extent that it is an imperti- 


nence for me to discuss the question on which 
you have invited my opinion. 
whether women should play at football or 
not is a 
right to decide; it is a question for women 
to decide themselves, 
individual woman to decide for herself. 
are a multitude of women who are utterly 
unfit to 
also 
position. 
the members of the present House of Commons 
were to be turned out at compulsory football, 
and the most valuable members would be among 
those who would be most incompetent to quit 
themselves with credit in the scrimmage. 


The question 


question which men have no 


for each 
There 


or rather, 


play at football, but there are 
multitudes of men in a similar 
A fine spectacle we should see if all 


A QUESTION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 


But because all members of the House of 
Yommons cannot play football, because they are 


too old or too infirm, is no reason for declar- 
ing that the members of the House of Commors 
ought not to play football, 
be pardoned for saying that I wish women 
would show a little more self-respect in this 
matter than they do st present. 
what they think is gocd for them; they do 
what they want to do, without asking leave of 
women, and if women rightly appreciated the fact 
that they, equally with men, are human beings, 
with a right to develop the faculties which God 
has given them, they would dream just as little 
of asking men whether they should play at 
football or do any other thing that they took it 
in their heads to do, 


I hope I may 


Men do 


Personally { do not play at football myself, 


and if [ were a woman, the fact of changing my 
sex would not give me any increased anxiety 
to indulge in this pastime, but whether man or 


woman, I hope I should play if I wanted to play 
and thought it good for me, without asking the 
opinion of those who, by the fact that they are 
of a different sex to myself, cannot be qualified 
to decide such a question on my behalf. 


The new Local Option Bill of the Government 
being regarded by brewers and their political 
supporters as a more dangerous measure than 
that of 1893, the Speaker ventures to doubt, 
in view of a formidable storm of opposi- 
tion, “ whether it would be carried through a 
second reading in the present House of Com- 
mons.” Upon the strength of this expression 
the London correspondent of a provincial daily 
has declared that in Parliamentary circles, 
though not in public, it was not believed that 
the Local Veto Bill could be carried in the 
present Parliament, and that if Sir William Har- 
court continued his enthusiasm about the Bill, 
it must be because he desired a premature dis- 
solution. ‘The only truth in such assertions as 
these is that a few Liberal and Irish members do 
not like liquor legislation of any kind, and if 
they had had their way the party would never 
have taken up the subject. But while this is 
true, it is eyually true that in the Conservative 
party there are those to whom the close con- 
nection of their party with the liquor people is 
positively revolting. It is not far out to say 
that the dissentients of either party would 
balance each other. But such cross-voting, it 
must be admitted, would add immeasurable 
moral force to any Bill so passed. As for the 
threat that the penalty for persisting with the 
Bill in the present Session would be Cssclation, 
that may be set down. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Armenian atrocities became, if possible, 
more real to us by the presence on Tuesday in 
our office of Rev. Frederick Greene, for thirty- 
five years a resident in that smitten land, 
accompanied by two refugees, a husband and 
wife, all of whose relatives were slaughtered by 
the Turkish troops, and whose only little child, 
a boy of three, was bayonetted in the presence of 
this dark-eyed mother, who is but eighteen years 
of age. The family was well-to-do, but lived 
remote from what we call civilisation, tending 
its flocks on the hillsides, reading the word of 
God, and finding in the good priest that fatherly 
kindness and sense of protection which comforted 
their lonely and simple lives. They fled before 
the Turks and Khourds, but the older ones were 
soon overcome and slain. The swift-footed 
young woman was hunted like a partridge on the 
hillside, but for three weeks eluded her pursuers, 
and finally her agonised face looked in at the 
hospitable windows of what in the language of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin we learned to call “ a station 
on the underground railway.” 


Some weeks after, her husband and his brother 
reached the same safe covert, and by means not 
necessary to be described, they were conveyed to 
friendly territory and sent straight to London with 
their heartbreaking message. The good priest, 
who was hidden with the young husband for sume 
days in a cave, was searched out by his com- 
panions, who, being fleet of foot, escaped ; but 
so reverent is the spirit of the Armenians that 
they returned when the soldiers had passed on 
to seek out and bury their beloved who had 
fallen. They found the priest bayonetted, 
mutilated, and to show the fiendish cruelty of 
the Turk, they had made a cross with the point 
of their weapons by two deep gashes upon the 
old man’s forehead. 


We do not know when our hearts have been 
so deeply stirred as by the presence and sad and 


eager look of these two young people who could 
not speak a word of our language, but whose 
response to every smile and token of interest 
and affection, was most tender and pitiful to see. 
The little Armenian wife, bereft of her only child 
is here without a penny in the world, or even 
adequate clothing, having been robbed of every- 
thing by her merciless pursuers. If any of our 
readers would like to send a practical token of 
their interest, it will be carefully set aside to help 
these two representatives of that sorrowful race 
which, two thousand years later, is suffering a 
martyrdom not exceeded by any terrors invented 
by the inquisitors of Judvea or the emperors at 
Rome. 


and written about, but judging from the high 
roads this Easter the lady cyclist resembles the 
cuckoo and the swallow in that she does not 
venture to face the early spring. In a run of 
over a hundred miles the present writer only 
met a dozen women on wheels, of whom only 
four rode bicycles, and not one had progressed 
far enough to modify her dress to the necessities 
of cycling. Considering the hundreds of 
cyclists of the other sex who made the high 
roads hum with life this is a very poor record. 
It was blowy on Easter Monday, no doubt, but 
cyclists are not, or at least should not be, hot- 
house plants. 


as far off settlement as ever; and, to make 
matters worse, we are threatened with an ugly 
quarrel in the London buildiny trade. Notice 
was given some time ago, and will terminate in 
May ; and if nothing is done, there will be some 
score of thousands of men without the means of 
earning their daily bread. The gist of the quarrel 
is piece-work, which the men dislike, and which 
they accuse the employers of trying to re-estab- 
lish. These disputes of ours are bad, and it is 
not reassuring to know that trade questions are 
equally bad on the other side of the Atlantic. 


a house, is plainly seen to throw a stone or to 
assault a soldier, he is to be shot, not by an in- 
discriminate volley, but by a marksman firing by 
orders at that man. For this purpose four men 
in each company shall be marksmen, who shall 


houses and barricade streets. If the advancing 
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Cycling for women has been much talked of 


The boot strike in the Midlands seems to be 


In view of the increased bitterness between 


labour and capital in New York, the military 
authorities have issued a manual setting forth 
the new riot tactics for the suppression of mobs. 
In this manual it is made and provided that the 
militia shall carry fixed bayonets when on riot 
duty. No blank cartridges are to be used, and 


when any man in the crowd, on a roof, or in 


march in file when in column and in the rear 
when in line. If necessary, troops are to occupy 


force is fired on from a house, the orders are to 
occupy that house and drive out its inhabitants. 
Fortunately we have not come to such a pass as 
this, disastrous though our disputes may be. 


A judge in California has just made an im- 
portant ruling on a point of law which seems to 
be good and sound. Some time ago a Methodist 
Episcopal minister who had, or believed he had, 
good reason to regard the conduct of the lady 
librarian of Los Angeles with disapproval, put up 
a prayer in the hearing of his congregation as 
follows : ‘‘ Oh Lord, vouchsafe thy saving grace 
to the librarian of the Los Angeles City Library 
and cleanse her of all sin and make her a woman 
worthy of her office.” The lady began an action 
for slander against the minister. He put in a 


plea that his statement was privileged, being | 
made ina prayer. ‘The judge has overruled the | 


demurrer, and held that a slander can be perpe- 
trated in the form of a prayer as in any other 
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form of speech. Henceforth in the State of 
California you must be careful how you pray for 
the improvement of your neighbours lest you 
libel them by inference. 


Mr. Edison announces that he has another 
surprise ready for civilisation. For some time 
past in London the kinetoscope has been the chief 
attraction in the leading thoroughfares. It is, 
however, nothing to the new machine which is 
promised us in afew months, This new machine 
is to be called the kinetaphone, and is a combina- 
tion of the kinetoscope and the phonograph. In 
the kinetoscope as we have it at present we only 
see very small figures; in the new machine the 
figures are all life size. In addition to this 
Edison proposes to manufacture improved 
domestic phonographs :— 

I am going in for household instead of nickel- 
in-the-slot machines, and in a short time expect 
to produce an entire opera or a complete novel 
on acylinder. It will cost a great deal, but it will 
pay me. f suppose it will cost me 2,000 dols. to 

ave the opera of ‘‘ Norma ” sung to the machine, 
but I can reproduce that on almost as many 
cylinders as I please. I think I can afford to 
pay Du Maurier more than the Harpers have, 
so that any gentleman can have “Trilby ” read 
to him in his parlour in the course of an even- 
ing. I shall manufacture the perfected phono- 
graph individually. 


The parish council elections have just taken 
place in Scotland, and the People’s Journal gives 
some specimens of the hufnour manifested on 
the occasion. A country voter, where there 
were nine candidates for six seats, on being 
asked how he had voted, replied, ‘“‘ Weel, whan 
I saw the list I thought they were a’ very dacent 
men an’I jist gied them ane the piece.” The 
following is an instance of a voter “falling in 
importance ” :— 

A ratepayer, after recording his vote, was 
hanging on in the vicinity of the polling-booth. 
He was heard to say that he wished he had not 
polied so early. Questioned why, he replied, 
‘Oh, because in the morning I was Mr. 
M‘Naughton, but noo I’m only John.” 


A Dundee candidate, while expatiating on the 
powers of the parish council, said ‘they had 
control of the recreation grounds, such as public 
parks, cemeteries, etc.” The laughter of the 
audience made him stop to ascertain what was 
wrong, Another candidate delivered himself to 
this effect :—“ Gentlemen, if elected to the 
council I shall make it my motto to do unto 
uthers as I would like others to do unto me.” 
Heckler: “ Would you like to gang up an’ doon 
the street wi’ a checkit Tam o’ Shanter an’ a 
pair o’ moleskin breeks, as the inmates o’ the 
Poorshoose (Union) have todo?” The candi- 
date was decidedly non-plussed, to the great 
enjoyment of the audience. 

On Sunday night a terrible shock of earth- 
quake was felt throughout the whole of Southern 
Austria, Northern Italy, and as far as Hungary. 
Laibach has suffered severely, twelve persons 
being killed in the town and neighbourhood, and 
ten others injured. The town is in such a 
ruinous condition that the streets are dangerous, 
and are constantly guarded by soldiers. Not- 
withstanding the intense cold the inhabitants 
slept in the park, and many of the children in 
railway carriages. As the churches were unsafe, 
mass was celebrated in the open air. At Trieste 
the statue of Charles VI. has partially turned 
round, while in another town the statues of 
saints fell from the church to the ground. At 
Cilli the inhabitants rushed through the streets 
in their nightdresses, seeking one another amidst 


clouds of dust and rolling stones, The (:overn- 
‘ment will send relief to Laibach and many of the 
| villages along the line of the earthquake. 
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Concerning Women. 


To those members of the other persuasion who 
will read with surprise and perhaps a little dis- 
appointment, the result of the recent competi- 
tion for the twenty prizes awarded by the Royal 
Geographical Society at the late Queen's 
Scholarship examination for the best papers in 
geography, one might express one’s sympathy in 
the well-known words, “‘I weep for you, the 
walrus said: ‘I deeply sympathise,’” for it is 
now known that two of the prizes were won by 
men and eighteen by women; while of the 
twenty certificates also awarded, one only fell to 
a man and nineteen to women. 

+ & * 


The following notes ‘‘ Concerning Women” 
will be of interest although they are by no means 
complete. 

In France the women teachers elect women 
members on all Boards of Education. In 
Sweden women vote for all elective officers 
except representatives; also, indirectly, for 
members of the Upper House. 

In Ireland the women vote for the Harbour 
Boards and Poor Law Guardians, and in Belfast 
for municipal officers. In Russia women house- 
holders vote for all elective officers and on all 
local matters. 

In Finland they vote for all elective officers, 
exercising thesame privilegeby proxy. In Austro- 
Hungary, in Croatia and Dalmatia they vote in 
local elections in person. In Italy women vote 
for members of Parliament. 

In the Madras Presidency and the Bombay 
Presidency (Hindostan) the women exercise 
the right of suffrage in all municipalities. 
In all the countries of Russian Asia they can 
do so wherever a Russian colony settles. 
Women have municipal suffrage both in Cape 
Colony and in New Zealand. Iceland, the Isle 
of Man, and Pitcairn Island have full woman 
suffrage. 

In the Dominion of Canada women have 
municipal suffrage in every province, and also in 
the North West territories. 

In Ontario they vote for all elective officers, 
except in the election of members of the Legisla- 
ture and Parliament. 

* & 


Miss Jessie Ackermann, the popular woman 
reformer in Australia, has just come to England 
for a rest, and also to take part in the forth- 
coming women’s convention. Miss Ackermann 
is an American girl, who was sent to the Anti- 
podes some few years ago to organise the 
women’s temperance movement, which she has 
quickly made a great social and _ political power 
in the southern continent; while much of the 
advanced legislation that has recently been 
carried there was largely obtained by her Union. 

* & & 


A new departure has been taken at Plymouth. 
At a recent mecting of the “ Oddfellows ” of that 
district it was thought desirable to organise a 
woman’s lodge, as for some time past many had 
thought “the crowning feature of the society 
was still lacking ; for thrift, prudence, and fore- 
thought were universal advantages, and if they 
were virtues in males, they certainly must be also 
in females.” So said the chairman, and conse- 
quently a new society was formed, which is to 
be called—the Editor has granted extra space in 
order that the title may be given—“ The Ply- 
mouth District Independent Order of Oddfellows’ 
Female Friendly Society.” N.B.—It is to be 
hoped that the readers of THE Woman's SIGNAL 
will take note of this name, for this society will 
in future be referred to in its pages as 
T.P.D.1.0.0.F.E:S. 

* * 


The Nouvelle Revue, edited by Madame Adam, 
has a very good article by Madame Jeanne E. 
Schmahl, one of the most able and active workers 
of the Woman’s Rights Movement of Paris, on 
“The Prejudice of Sex,” in which she points 
out that Shakespeare alone, of all poets past and 
present, seems to have been superior to Sex 
Prejudice. 

* * * 

_ Dresden enjoys a unique and proud distinc- 
tion of its own. In that gay little capital a 
uew club has recently been started —a Widow's 
Club. From the fact that the inauguration was 


accompanied by a dance, one would not con- 
clude that the club was started in order that 
the members might condole with each other. We 
shall await a copy of the rules with interest, for 
one naturally wonders if “ once a widow, always 
a widow ” is a rule of the club. 

* * 


The Mikado must indeed ba gratified when he 
learns, if he has not already done sv, that his 
action in declaring war on China has been 
vindicated at the annual prize debate of the 
Philomathean and Alpha Beta Gamma literary 
societies of the Normal College for Girls in New 
York. Miss Jereloman presided at this debate 


The Women’s Branch of the Horticultural while three distinguished citizens acted as 
College, Swanley, is indeed “ making history.” | arbiters. The award was in favour of the 


The Third Annual Report, for the year 1894, 
which has just been issued is very pleasant 
reading. We see that the number of women 
students during 1894 was thirty-two, of whom 
five were sent by the Kent and one by the Essex 
County Councils. It is interesting to know that 
the students have come, not only from various 
inte of England, Wales, Scotland, and [reland, 

ut also from Germany, Sweden, Australia and 
New Zealand. 


* © & 


Of the practical results of this scheme, some | 


idea may be gathered when we are told that of 
the past Swanley students eight some of whom 
have previously held private appointments—are 
now growing fruit and vegetables for the markets, 
nine are making use in their own homes of 
knowledge acquired at Swanley, two others are 
engaged in the management of grounds as 
salaried gardeners, while one student held a 
holiday appointment during the summer with 
such satisfaction tu herself and her employers 
that she is already engaged for the coming season, 
* * * 

And now to come to the present and 
future prospects of the women gardeners, we 
may quote from the report, which says, ‘‘ There 
is every prospect of remunerative work for 
women gardeners as lecturers under the County 
Council Technical Education Scheme, and to 
give practical demonstrations in villages in the 
management of allotmeats and cottage gardens. 
The students holding scholarships awarded by 
the Committee of the Women’s Branch are 
receiving special training for work of this kind, 
as it has been arranged that they shall devote a 
certain portion of their time to helping their 
juniors in college work. That students should 
have come to us from the colonics also indicates 
the direction of future openings. Many women 
anxious to join relatives abroad will be glad of 
an opportunity of qualifying themselves for 
sharing their work and responsibilities.” 

* * * 

Miss Helen Dendy, the Secretary to the 
Shoreditch Committee of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, read a clever paper at the invitation 
of that society on “ Some Points in the Socialist 
Propaganda,” in which she asked whether there 
was necessarily any antagonism between Social- 
ism and that body. A Socialist, she said, might 
have sound views as to the evils of indiscriminate 
charity ; but the aims and tendencies of Social- 
ism were in direct opposition to the fundamental 
principles of the society. ‘These she took to be, 
tirst, that the economic independence of all 
classes was desirable, as being most likely to 
promote the highest life ; and, secondly, that by 
a wise administration of charitable and Poor 
Law relief this economic independence could be 
attained for all. Socialism, on the contrary, 
aimed at economic dependence, and tended, both 
directly and indirectly, to degrade primarily the 
working classes and ultimately the whole com- 
munity. Another cause of degradation, Miss 
Dendy thought, was to be found in the persistent 
attempts to break down family life, both by 
throwing all responsibility for the welfare of 
children upon the State, and by direct attacks 
upon the institution rt MARTI. 


The women of Toronto, under the auspices of 
the Y.M.C.A, of Toronto, have arranged to take 
over the issue of /‘he Globe of to-day, April 18th. 
They will take entire charge of the production of 
the paper, such as editorial, telegraphic, news, 
and advertising, in fact every department out- 
side of the presswork and putting up will be 
under their charge. The object of this unique 
departure in journalism is to raise funds for the 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Toronto Young Men’s | 


Christian Association. We sincerely hope that 
this issue of [ie Women’s Globe will be a SiaNAL 
success ; and that the object for which it has 
been done will be greatly benefited by the energy 
and enterprise of the Canadian women. 


| Japanese; but by way of mitigating the sting of 
defeat, the president pronounced one of the 
Chinese champions to be as skilled a debater as 
either of her opponents, and consequently 
bestowed ten dollars oa each of the three. Thus, 
while only one prize was announced, no fewer 
than three were awarded. 

* * # 


A distinct step in the onward march of women 
ia indicated by the fact that two theologians of 
high standing have invited two women novelists 
of equally high standing to contribute introduc- 
tions to a couple of theological treatises of the 
most solid and scholarly sort. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Edna Lyall are the names of the 
writers who thus lead tho van. 

+ * * 


Inthe North American Review for April, Mr. 
Cyrus Edson, M.D., has a reply to the '‘ Nagging 
Women” controversy. “Merely as a guess,” 
says Mr. Edson, “I should think one woman in 
fifty has the disease in a very mild form, and 
one in five hundred is a helpless nagger,”’ but, 
adds this writer, “I am not in the least certain 
these figures are correct.” Happy qualification ! 
In spite of, or rather becuuse of, the article 
having attracted the attention of so many women 
Mr. Edison thinks it must have been a 
success, for in writing on “nagging women ” he 
tried to point out to those in whom the disease 
had begun what the end would be, and if he 
succeeded in making one woman think of the 
point to which scolding might bring her, he had 
not written in vain. 

* # * 

That painstaking and industrious entomolo- 
gist, Miss Ormerod, has just issued her eigh- 
teenth annual report. It is a somewhat bulky 
volume, but will be full of interest to those to 
whom this question of insect pests is of import- 
ance, as it sets out in plain and intelligible detail 
the particulars of the various attacks which were 
prevalent last year; and what, perhaps, is of 
more importance, practical and useful advice is 
given as to the best method of dealing with each 
kind of insect. 

* # * 

Caroline E. D. Martyn, in a letter in the 
Liverpool Mercury on the organisation of women 
workers in Liverpool says, and truly, that 
“Women have been taught to reverence the 
ideal of secluded domestic life for so long that 
they cannot realise the fact that as industrial 
workers they have entered into the life of the 
wide world and share the duties and responsi- 
bilities of all the dwellers and tvilers thercin. 
Thus even the high-class woman worker has to 
be reached through an armour of prejudice that 
needs seasoned weapons and stout hearts in the 
war against her false conceptions for herself.” 

* & * 


The Women’s Liberal Associations, Newport 
(Mon.), held a very successful conversazione 
in the Temperance Hall recently. The 
hall was tastefully decorated, and there were 
fully 350 preseat. The chair was taken by 
Mrs. A. Spicer, in the regretted absence through 
illness of the president, the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Pelhan. Mr. A. Spicer, M.P., gave a short 
address, dealing principally with the advanta- 
geous laws that had been passed during the last 
ten years for the advancement and benetit of 
women, and he also urged upon all women the 
importance of qualifying themselves for the 
great and responsible positions opening up to 
them. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 
Bury—-Mrs. Roberts.* 
Brecon—Miss Adelaide Williams.*® 
Sudbury—Mrs. Mattingly.’ 
* Names marked thus are men bere of the BW. A 
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character than that my sympathies are with 
you, and I hope that the special cause with 
which you are connected will continue to prosper 
in your hands and in the hands of the people of 
this country. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BANK 
HOLIDAY. 


SOME WEIGHTY WORDS. 
Wuite the world is holiday-making and Easter 
Monday brings to thousands a pause in the rush 
of life, and strange unwonted leisure, our veteran 
statesman uses the day for work. Hawarden 
Castle on Monday was busy with deputations, 
the most interesting of which was composed of 
Armenians, whom Mr. Gladstone received with 
more even than his usual sympathetic interest. 
Promises of reform made by the Sultan would, 
he declared, be utterly worthless. He himself 
was an old man, and had retired from public life, 
but he would do all that lay in his power to 
render aid to those who had suffered for their 
adherence to the Christian faith. Mr. Glad- 
stone also received in the course of the day 
several delegates from a federation of Radical 
Clubs in Yorkshire, who presented a number of 
books to the hbrary which he is forming in 
Hawarden. Addressing them in a speech of 
thanks, he said: I have become a private indi- 
vidual, not without interest in the affairs of my 
country, and not without the desire to do any 
little good I can, but feeling that all public 
offices and functions for me are at an end—-and 
they are at an end after a longer period of their 
exercise than has ever been granted, I believe, to 
any Englishman engaged in public life, or to any 
Briton—for I am a Scotchman more than an 
Englishman ; and I hope the saying of that does 
not offend you. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 
I thank you, then, again and most heartily, for 
the munificent gift, and the well-considered gift, 
which you have made to this library. It is an 
institution not yet fully developed. It contains 
within—I do not know whether I may call them 
its walls or its shelves—but whichever it may be, 
it contains already a very considerable number 
of books, and in the course of time I hope that 
number will be progressive and even greatly 
increased. Stores of Divine learning occupy the 
first place on these shelves, and undoubtedly the 
maintenance and promotion of it has been in the 
foundation of this library an object very near my 
heart. But stores of Divine learning ought, in 
my judgment, to be associated with stores of 
entire human learning. Christianity is a religion 
adapted to the elevation and development of the 
nature of man, and so far from seeing any 
antagonism between the prosecution of Divine 
knowledge and the prosecution of knowledge 
which is human and secular, in my opinion they 
never can be separated without disadvantage. 
A RIVAL OF THE PUBLIC HOUSES. 

This library is not the only library founded 
recently inthis country. It isa delightful thing 
to see how far and wide the institution of 
libraries is extending. The library is most 
valuable locally considered as an institution and 
in many points of view. But I cannot but re- 
collect. that it is a competitor with the public- 
house, and in that point of view is most im- 
portant. It is giving men a fair chance of 
obtaining something in the nature of recreation 
after their hours of labour, habitually and _per- 
manently continued, without exposing them to 
undue risk and peril. I think with regard to 
public houses that the greatest credit is due to 
those publicans and innkeepers who conduct their 
houses properly, but still that cannot always be 
the case, and danger cannot always be got rid of 
and the effort to promote healthy competition 
set up by facilities given for mental cultivation 
in the shape of libraries is, in my opinion, a 
great object of national congratulation. 

LIGHT LITERATURE. 

It is sometimes observed that the subscribers 
to these libraries have a preference for light 
literature, Well, gentlemen, no wonder. We 
must always recollect, we who have lived lives, 
if not lives of leisure in every sense of the word, 
yet lives exempted from the absolute necessity 
of continual toil— we must remember that nature 
cries out for recreation, and that cry of nature is 
a legitimate cry. Therefore, I do not regret 
when I am told that light literature is greatly 
in request and greatly in vogue. But what I 
hope is that there will always be a great desire 
to have good light literature. And if you ask 
me what | mean by good light literature I will 


POLITICAL POWER. 

Well, I feel a great confidence in the future of 
my country. I hope that the great qualities 
which have given it so conspicuous and powerful 
a place in the world will continue to be mani- 
fested by the whole body of the people. The 
whole body of the people, it may be said, has now 
for the first time been put upon its trial. The 
political history of the English people is highly 
creditable, but until recently they had known 
little of the temptations which invariably at- 
tend the possession and exercise of power. 
The upper classes had been in the legal possession 
of power until within the last ten years. They 
have had not an entire monopoly, but something 
more or less approaching a monopoly, and I 
think it is impossible for the most sanguine 
admirer to assert that they have always used it 
well, But if they have ever given way to the 
temptation to misuse and to forget the responsi- 
bilities it entailed, in the exhibition of that 
feeling they have given way not to voices belong- 
ing to them exclusively, but to temptations 
which beset us all. 

POWER A TEMPTATION. 

It is the possession of power in itself that 
constitutes the temptation, and that most 
serious trial is now offered to the people of 
England—the majority of the people, who are in 
possession of a greater share of political power 
in the country whenever they choose to exercise 
it, and who have now got to show whether their 
temperance, their moderation, above all their tell you. I mean such works as the immortal 
preference of the general national intcrest to works of Sir Walter Scott, whom I look upon as 
interests which are sectional, is such as_to show | one of the great benefactors, in the first place, 
they are altogether worthy of it. That trial is | of his own special country, which is my own 
a trial which I most earnestly hope they will| country by blood --namely, Scotland ; and, in 
show they are able to bear with honour and | the second place, of Great Britain and the 
advantage, and I have always reflected with great United Kingdom; and, in the third place, I 
comfort that in one respect they have already | rejoice to say that great and good man has 
shown a remarkable capacity for the exercise of | been a benefactor to the world at large. I con- 
power, and that is in the characters of the men gratulate you upon the provision and prosperity 
whom they have chosen to represent them in of these institutions throughout the country. 
Parliament—that class of members of Parliament | | thank you again for the handsome contribution 
who are called the Labour members, whose con- | you have made towards the prosperity of this 
duct has been admirable, and the choice of whom | institution, over which I hope I will continue to 
has been most creditable to those whom they | watch during whatever span of life it may please 
represent aud who have sent them to the House | the Almighty still to allot ne. Iam convinced 
of Commons. Now, I will not dwell upon these | when I am removed hence my family will retain 
political subjects nor say more upon your political | a sympathetic feeling of interest in it. 


WHAT ANSWER? 


Turovau the fog the red sun hangs like a ball 
of fire in the west, 

The birds, all silent and chilled, hide them 
away in their nest ; 

The sluggish river creeps, icy and black, to the 


sea, 
God! How cold is the night—how awful the 
misery ! 


Shadow-like phantoms flit to and fro through the 
mist, 

Faces, with starving eyes, blown as the chill 
winds list ; 

Faint, thin voices that pray for a crumb of the 
bread of life, 

Starving, starving, my God !—mother and child 
and wife ! 


Cold are the terrible streets, misty, deserted and 
bare, 

Cold and cutting the wind, chill the heart with 
despair. 

Hark how the children wail ! 
strong man’s cries, 

As the mother’s breast grows cold where the 
head of the dead child lies. 


Hark to the 


Starving—whi'e tables are heaped with flowers 
and fruit and wine ! 

Frozen, while velvet and furs comfort this body 
of thine, 

Body of sin, oh soul! Is conecience dead in thy 
breast ? 

Hark to the bitter cry of the poor who find no 
rest. 


No food, no shelter—mayhap but the river at 


last. 

The chill, black, icy river, that whispers of 
tragedies past, 

Tragedies touching thy honour, soul, when thou 
standest aside 

Clothed in thy spotless ermine, warm in thy 
mantle of pride. 


Thou hast virtue and strength ! 
tion and sin ! 

Warmth and plenty hast thou ! 
and within 

Fall they, like leaves in the storm ; weak and 
wounded and sore, 

Starved—ere they come to the birth—in body, 
in brain and more, 


These, tempta- 
Chilly without 


In soul, that troubled soul, which shall one day 
say to thee, 
‘Where is my 

trust for me?” 
Faint and weary the voice, broken the heart 
with despair, 
Tired—too tired, my God, for either anger or 
prayer ! 


birthright, brosher, given in 


Out of the snow and the sleet, out of the darken- 
ing sky, 

A voice that will not be silenced, a guest thou 
canst not deny 

Cometh in at thy door ! 
with pain, ; 

Look into thine with reproach— Where is thy 
brother, oh Cain”? 


Eyes that are heavy 


Hearest thou, soul, ‘‘ Thy Brother.” Cold is the 
night, and the storm ; 

On thu brow is the stain, on Ais but the crown 
of thorn! . 

His the passion and pain, thine the guilt ye 
deny — 

Look Pin thy door he stands, the brother ye 
crucify! 


What answer, my soul, what answer? Late 13 
the night and dark, : 

Stormy the midnight skies! Silence, 
and hark ; 

To that voice in the night—how it cometh agalu 
and again ! 

What pane my soul, what answer ! “ Whee 
is thy brother, oh Cain ?” B. M. 


my soul, 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Frances E. WIitarp. 
“ TRANSITION.” * 
Two books by women have lately cut to the 
quick what the wage-workers worry over in these 
new “days of the Son of Man.” 

“ How shall we live?” was once the single 
question with them, but now it is, “ How shall 
we live well?” By a happy stroke of poetic 
justice, Mrs. Ward's “ Marcella” and the new 
pook “ Transition ” show the two sides of the 
shield of current Socialism. The first is a work 
of art, the last of portraiture and purpose. One 
lays the Fabians low, the other lifts them up. 
Mrs. Ward makes the social reformer Wharton 
turn out a selfish villain ; ‘‘ Transition ” makes 
Paul Sheridan, the Socialist, a noble-minded 
leader of the people. It is believed that the 
author of ‘‘ Marcella” had certain personages of 
the present economic revolution clearly in mind; 
the author of “ Transition” has furnished the 
best portrait ever drawn of Sidney Webb. Both 
books were produced under the hypnotic spell of 
the Zeit-Geist. One exalts the classes; the 
other deifies the masses, and reading both con- 
currently helps us to see that neither is wholly 
in the wrong. The two heroines, Marcella and 
Honora, have parallelisms of character and con- 
duct that suggest the contagion of the mental 
microbe of which in these days the air is full. 
But Mrs. Ward has modelled her central figure 
with much more skill than is evinced by her 
gifted but less waywise sister novelist. The 
touch is lighter and firmer in Marcella, the 
outlook broader in “ Transition.” Both are 
deficient in humour, as women’s books are apt to 
be; the world-life is too new and serious for us 
to take it with a smile as yet. 


I AM A WOMAN. 

Briefly, the plot of “Transition” is this. A 
country rector’s daughter takes honours at 
Girton ; she is handsome (of course) and predicts 
for herself a choice career. 


Everybody said—and by ‘‘everybody ” all 
Girton is meant—that Miss Kemball’s ideas 
were remarkable, and that she was never known 
to utter a commonplace word. 

“Tf Erasmus could see me now ! ” she thought. 
“Tf, stepping through that archway in his long 
doctor’s coal, and with his bent, dreamy head 
and thin, sarcastic lips, he looked up and found 
me here, and raised a rebuking finger and 
questioned me as to my right, how wonderfully I 
could answer him! Even Erasmus could not 
have foretold me. Men are as God made them 
—neither better nor worse, nor much changed 
from the beginning. Progress is with us. The 
women of my century are not the women of his. 
You can measure time by its women. And here 
on this bridge, I, Honora Kemball, just a nine- 
teenth-century woman—no more—can stand 
fearlessly, ready to confront Erasmus or any- 
body, face to face.” 

She leaned over the bridge and _ looked 
smilingly down into the sluggish, peaceful river. 

“It has been slow, but it is here,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘In the foremost ranks of time.’ That 
is a splendid feeling. I am a woman—‘ only a 
woman,’ they used to say—and I am behind no 
one. I am abreast of the foremost.” 


Leslie Lyttleton has been one of her teachers 
and is the magnet of the world to the young 
collegian. She goes home to her father—a 
widower with no other child. In her long 
absence he has greatly changed. A grizzled 
Chartist weaver who knew God had led the 
Oxford scholar and priest toa later revelation of 
the Gospel of Christ. This weaver quoted the 
remark of a famous Chartist who had said “that 
he supposed the rich parsons who uttered the 
words of the beautiful collect: ‘ Preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the earth,’ gave the 
editorial meaning to the pronoun, and in their 


pene Transition,” a novel. By the author of “A 
pecans Woman.” William Heinemann, 
ondon. 


hearts signified by the petition, ‘ Preserve to mz 
use,’ ” 

To this Honora indignantly replied, “ He who 
said that was a vulgar person,” and a long and 
painful argument ensued with her father, who 
cogently set forth his case. 

In brief, the good old rector would no longer 
take his tithe; the rectory was dilapidated 
beyond hope of repair; there was nothing for her 
to live on; so after an angry episode with 
Lyttleton, who came from London to see her, 
and fell in love with her father, whose ideas were 
already his own, Honora becomes alienated from 
the two men she loves best, and goes to London 
as head mistress of a girls’ school. Here she 
meets her pendant in the plot, Lucilla Dennison, 
one of the assistant teachers, and the two 
become friends, although Honora had held herself 
greatly superior, until she chanced one day to 
hear from the next room the scathing criticism 
passed upon her by this same Lucilla, who called 
the ungalvanised Girton graduate “an interest- 
ing study in the grotesque.” Stung by this un- 
intentional rebuke, Honora sought her assistant, 
urged her to free her mind fully, and elicited the 
following criticism :— 

“* You will not sit in the common boat. What 
you yearn for is distinction—difference. Your 
kind retaliates by leaving you out of the calcula- 
tion. You are ambitious, but your ambition is 
of the trashy kind.” 

IN THE FOREMOST RANKS. 

Honora accepted the criticism in silence. She 
had the kind of noble pride which can take an 
adverse judgment without argument. 

Lucilla has a crucifix in her room, and in reply 
to Honora’s sceptical wonder says: ‘To me that 
figure stands for humanity. In its majesty and 
suffering it stands to me for all that accumulated 
experience so hardly won, to which I was born 
the fortunate heir, but to which when I was so 
born I had added nothing. I am one of those 
who count myself ‘in the foremost ranks of time.’ 
That is very beautiful. But behind me, through 
the long ages, what agony and struggle to 
acquire the accumulated knowleage and power 
which makes life full of lovely and dignified 
possibilities ! History is a very living page to me. 
Can I accept the inheritance so won for me 
lightly?” 

She passed her finger with a kind of solemn 
tenderness over the embossed words . 

This have I done for thee ! 
What hast thou done for me ? 

Honora closed her eyes giddily. ‘In the 
foremost ranks of time!” That was her favourite 
conception of herself; but what a distance 
between her reading of the position and Lucilla’s ! 

A SOCIALIST. 

A few months later, Lucilla complied with the 
strenuous persuasions of Honora and took her 
to one of the mysterious meetings to which she 
herself was wont to go. Here follows a graphic 
picture of the average socialistic gathering over 
which, to the astonishment of Honora, Leslie 
Lyttleton, whom she had not seen since she left 
home, presided. But not only the central but 
the side lights of the little drama are all made 
to concentrate on the figure of Paul Sheridan, 
who is the speaker of the evening. We donbt 
if the great Fabian leader will ever be more 
accurately drawn. 

He was a man of something over thirty, of 
small build, and of no superfluous flesh, and 
with a fine, rugged head. Honora remarked the 
evidences of culture in voice, manner, and 
diction; she was sensitive to these things. She 
caught, also, the familiar air of the student. 
This, she thought, is the kind of man who makes 
himself sure of his ground. But there was 
something over and above that -something 
which was absolutely new to her. Not only had 
the lecturer an unusual mastery over words, a 
clearness and simplicity of thought, and a fear- 
lessness of expression, that drove the sentences 
out in well directed blows, but in the matter of 
his lecture he himself had an indomitable faith. 
The kind of mental integrity which is called 
conviction is rare—it is something very different 


from learned acquirement. Honorn had never 
come across it before. She was obliged to listen 
whether she wished it or not. 

And now Mr. Sheridan came forward; his 
manner had completely lost the joyous mili- 
tancy which had characterised it; his bearing 
was now very quiet, modest and retiring. 
Shyness is an accompaniment of ability and 
force of character has a charm: it rather set off 
than ob‘iterated the strong lires of his head 
and jaw. For a moment, however, it misled 
Honora: perhaps the man was not quite what 
he had looked up there on the dais ; there was 
somcthing almost appealing in his eyes. 

‘If everything were equally divided to-day, 
to-morrow there would be rich and poor again !” 
she said, with her condescending air. 

‘It would be rather difficult to divide some 
things equally, wouldn't it? Main drains, for 
instance,”’ said he. 

‘“‘ Things of that kind have to belong to every- 
body,” she snapped. 

“Well, try and extend the communal quality 
of main drains to all things.” 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY, 

Leslie Lyttleton did not come forward (a 
characteristic, for that matter, that runs all 
through the book), but a Frenchman and 
Anarchist, Mons. A. Auverney, meets Honora 
and Lucilla as they start for home. He has 
come from his own revolutionary meeting, and 
with much blackness of moustache and gleam of 
teeth, speaks sharply against Paul Sheridan. 
Lucilla is torn at the heart, for there is a strain 
of fanaticism in her nature, and she is in a 
strait between the socialistic propaganda and 
that of the Anarchists, which is its opposite. 
Lyttleton and Sheridan go together to the apart- 
ments of the former, who is a civil servant by 
day and a socialist by night. The two men 
talk long and well, but the author turns aside 
to give a most engaging analysis of Sheridan. 

It must be remembered—though it goes with- 
out saying—that Lucilla is a beautiful girl with 
“leanings” toward Sheridan and at the same 
time a certain uncanny drawing toward the 
French Anarchist. 

Lyttleton is a serious student, and has been 
carefully contemplating “ the evidences of Tran- 
sition in the present phase of Society.” This is 
a most suggestive study of Chartism and Car- 
lyleism; of Matthew Arnold and Clough; of 
Pater and Swinburne, Morris and Crane; Ibsen 
and Turgenieff and the steady flow of ideas 
toward constructive Socialism. But the disser- 
tation would better have been amplified outside 
the pages of a novel. Naturally enough Sheridan 
says— 

THE CENTURY WOMAN. 

“But I want the songs—the general stage 
behaviour; I’m sure there's something feminine 
at the back of all this. There’s a she in it 
somewhere. There always is. I want you to 
trot out that interesting creature, the Century 
Woman. You can’t expect me to give her up.” 

Leslie drew his feet back, leaned forward in his 
chair, and placed his fingers together with a quick 
movement. A dark flush came into his face, 
and he began to speak with cutting bitterness. 

“She? The Zcit-Geist makes her, I suppose, 
out of the weaker, harder side of everything. 
You get her from the wrong side of Arnold— 
conceited, scornful; she takes up science in a 
glib, surface way and thinks she has the final 
word on her tongue’s tip; she plays with the 
Pagan spirit —delicately, of course, and without 
coarseness or offence. She assumes the wsthete 
and thinks fastidiousness a sign of elevation. 
In her pseudo-realism she affects the truth, and 
in her affectation of it shows herself a noodle.” 

Sheridan received this speech in silence. But 
on his lips hovered a smile compounded of 
amusement and kindliness. After the pause had 
lasted a few minutes, he spoke in a soft and 
even tender tone -- 

‘© | very shrewdly suspect that she has a fine, 
tallfgureand a handsome face, with well-coloured 
cheeks and good eyes and eyebrows. Lyttleton, 
I'm afraid you admire Miss Kemball very much 
indeed.” 

Unlike his friend Shcrilw, whose power of 
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swift decision was a t saving of time and 
friction both to himself and others ; the processes 
of Lyttleton’s mind were slow.... In his 
opinion the finding of any heart-friend is its 


own reward without the superaddition of crown-' 


ing happiness. 

Hence the hesitation that holds the reader in 
suspense until the very last of the three hundred 
and thirty pages of the story—and to our thought 
too thoroughly eliminates that element of honest 
passion which will be placed at its proper valua- 
tion only when the exaltation of man and the 
enfranchisement of women hold it “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 

Verily, as the author says, “ nowadays the 
original theme between the sexes is played with 
variations.” Lucilla had the rare gift of “ tast- 
ing the imaginative in everything.” Sheridan 
comes to her with plans, leaflets, and books. 
hey talk on through several pages, in which 


she deals with him for lack of faith, and he: 
defends with superb skill his Opportunist pro- 
gramme, All this is-excellent, but grows didactic 


when the doses are too copious. - 


Poor Lucilla goes to the Anarchists’ meeting, 
under the spell of their French leader, where she 
found “a circle of new, strange faces in the place 
of the old brothers and house-mates. For, after 
all, it is the affections that give acuteness to the 


great allegiance.” Soon after Honora accom- 


panies Lyttleton to a wage-workers’ demonstra- 
“This was her first glimpse of 
a representative gathering of the overworked and 
underfed—of the English device of pageantry 
with which we make the streets and parks glori- 
ous on a summer's holiday. They waited with 
uplifted heads for such crumbs of hope as the 


tion in the park. 


speakers might bestow upon them.” 


Poor Lucilla finds Sheridan too successful ; 
She has 
an interview with him in the British Museum 
which partakes of the clammy atmosphere of 
“The poor little 
maidenly heart with its dreams, its cold purity, 
its fire-spot of passion” gives itself over to the 
Anarchists. The pitiable outcome is that the 
handsome Frenchman asks her to fly with him to 
Paris, where under her inspiration he can “ fire 
the Ephesian dome” and set the new forces in 
She mildly asks him, “ What about 
Upon this he answers, 
Love 
cannot be bound. You hesitate overatrifle. My 
affection being dead the tie is done. Iam not 
one to potter with doubts and mess with honour. 
Is your conscience enslaved by such a conven- 
tional bit of humbug? My conscience is my will 


he has been returned for Parliament. 


that Temple of the ages. 


motion. 
Madame D’Auverney ?” 
“ When I met her I had not met you. 


to preserve myself in life and action.” 


'The bitterness of her humiliation struck to the 


girl’sheart. Shecried out to Paul, who was far 


away. The Frenchman screamed, “ That perjured 
traitor! That betrayer of the cause! You call 
him!” The hate and venom of his voice frenzied 
her. In poignant tones she cried, “ It-is you who 
betray !’—‘ and darting forward with asharp, up- 
ward spring and with her fist clenched she struck 
A moment more and she had 
fled away from him along the streets. After 
that she loses her mental poise and with many 
tender pitiful words, dims out of life, leaving on 
a scrap of paper the words, “ Dear Paul, forgive.” 
But Paul had never loved the lonely girl—save 


him in the face.” 


with the love of generous comradeship. 

The Frenchman seeks out Paul and stabs him, 
but not fatally ; escapes to Paris and is promptly 
arrested for an attempt to blow up somebody 
which results in hurting the harmless only. 
Sheridan goes on his winsome way ; Lyttleton 
finds tongue and tells his tale to Honora, nowa 
staunch, great-hearted character “ with a beauty 
in her face that he had not seen before, and it 
was all for him.” 

“‘T have great need of love, Lslie,’ said she 
with a grave and lovely smile.” 

And so the book concludes. 


Glasgow, has been lecturing 
economy and nursing during the past winter, in 


evening, when the lecturer was presented with a 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Nurse Woolnough, of St. Elizabeth’s Home, 
on domestic 


connection with St. Mungo’s evening classes. 
The session was brought to a close the other 


gold watch. As showing what may be done by 
a capable. and enthusiastic lecturer among the 
very poorest classes, it is encouraging to those 
interested in the sanitary conditions of their 
poor neighbours, to know that these lectures 
were much appreciated and the attendance 
steadily increased until the classes numbered 
upwards of 400. Nurse Woolnough conducted 
two classes or courses, one for married, and the 
other for unmarried women. 
* e e 


Annie 8. Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith) delivered 
an address on “ The Servant Question ” in Queen 
Street Hall, Edinburgh, on the 11th inst. Dr. 
Whyte presided, and introduced - the lecturer, 
who said that anything that could raise this 
subject to the highest possible form and bring 
about a more sympathetic understanding 
between employers and employed was a thing to 
be desired by all who had the peace and pros- 
perity of homes in their hearts. 
that one of the best methods of securing willing, 
faithful and devoted servants was to remember 
that their servants were human beings, and to 
treat them with human sympathy. She urged 
every mistress to show to her servants the 
example of gentleness, forbearance, and consid- 
eration. The very first duty a servant owed to 
herself and those around her was that she 
acquitted herself efficiently and understood every 
branch of her work. What they wanted was 
Christian mistresses and Christian servants. 

* * * 


The Temperance Movement is lengthening its 
cords and strengthening its stakes in Scotland. 
That was a novel and interesting deputation 
which gathered in the Town Hall of Dundee the 
other day, to petition the magistrates anent the 
reduction of licences. For the first time women 
were represented amongst the clergymen and 
temperance workers, and the company included 
Miss Scotland, secretary Dundee branch B, W.T.A.; 
Mrs. J. H. Martin, Mrs. J. F. Ewing, Mrs. James 
Wilson, Miss Henderson, Miss Jessiman, Miss 
Spark, Miss Walker and Mrs W. J. Cox, who 
was one of the speakers, This lady began her 
eloquent appeal by saying that the presence of 
ladies on that occasion was sufficient proof of the 
deep interest they felt for the removal of some 
of the temptations to intemperance. They 
appeared before the magistrates with extreme 
diffidence, but they felt they could not decline 
the responsibility of trying to repress some of 
the evils of the drink traffic. 

* % * 

Mrs. Cox strongly deprecated the number of 
public houses in the city and pleaded for stricter 
supervision of public houses and for the 
reduction and restriction of licenses on the 
ground of the irresistible temptation which 


was offered to those already weak, morally | 


and physically. Young girls were so accus- 
tomed to those public houses that they 
thought no more of entering them than of 
purchasing a pound of sugar, and over such, girls 
clubs and Bible classes hau no influence, because 
they were already under the power of the 
counter-attraction of drink. In conclusion she 
asked that the magistrates would grant no new 
licences, and that so far as opportunity arose 
they would reduce the existing number to the 
detriment of no one and the advantage of many. 
Lord Provost Low said they had listened to the 
speeches with much interest ; they (the magis- 
trates) were certainly indebted to the deputation 


She believed | 
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for coming and they might depend that what 
had been said would be seriously considered by 
them. A few days later, in the Licensing Courts, 
the number of licences was reduced by three— 
a step in the right direction. 

e 


A unique exhibition—yclept the Arts and 


Orafts—was opened on the 6th April in the 
Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, for a two-fold object. 
The idea of the promoters of the scheme was to 
assist in clearing off the debt on the building of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Maryfield, and at the 
same time to resuscitate interest in art. 
exhibition owes its inception to the happy 
thought of Miss Boyle, Hillhead, who originally 
intended it solely for the display of amateur 
work, but fortunately the enterprise became 
more comprehensive, and professional contri- 
butions are considerable, many exhibits having 
been forwarded by London designers. The 
ladies’ stall is of the orthodox bazaar type, 
while the Soldiers’ Home stall contains a varied 
miscellaneous collection. 
stalls craftsmen are engaged in wood-carving, 
glass-staining, mosaic work, the printing of 
etchings and photogravures, and metal and 
pottery working. Professor Baldwin Brown 
| delivered a long and interesting address on the 
subject of art, and Colonel Oxley afterwards 
| opened the exhibition, which proved so great an 


The 


At the adjoining 


attraction that instead of being open for five 
days it was prolonged to ten. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Council of the 


Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation was held 
in the Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh on the 4th 
inst. Lady Trevelyan presided, and after welcom- 
ing the delegates, spoke of the support which 


the federation met with in Edinburgh as an 
assurance of the vitality of the movement. She 
believed the work being done was of a solid and 
lasting character, and she greatly rejoiced in the 
increase of 1,000 members during the past year. 
With the general election not far distant, they 
must all be up and doing, preparing to give what 
help they could to Liberal candidates,: and she 
trusted that at no distant date they would have 
obtained their fair share of power and responsi- 
bility in the making of laws. 
bd e * 

Mrs. Carlan Martin, the secretary, then read 
the annual report, which showed 41 associations 
affiliated to the Federation, with a membership 
of 6,921. The balance sheet proved a bank 
deposit of £45 14s, 10d. The reports were 
adopted, as were several resolutions pertaining to 
women’s franchise. After lunch, the resolution 
passed had regard to the Local Government and 
Factory Acts, Local Veto, Lodger Franchise and 
the Farm Servants (Scotland) Bill, as well as one 
petitioning the Government to take action with 
the other powers of Europe on behalf of the 
Armenians, A public meeting was held in the 
same place in the evening, when Lady Trevelyan 
again occupied the chair, and Mrs. Lindsay, Miss 
Falconer Duns, Lady Mary Murray and Mr. L. 
Jones, Liberal candidate for Central Leeds, were 
the principal speakers. CALEDONIA. 


= 


A Nonconformist religious journal, com 
manding a large following, thinks that the 
churches ought at once to organise & house-to- 
house canvass in favour of the local control of 
the liquor traffic. This, it declares, can easily be 
done by the Nonconformist Councils which have 
lately come into existence, especially in the 
north of England. Many Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics, it believes, would help in a moral 
crusade of the kind. There is no time to lose, 
as “the moral history of the next generation 
may depend on what is done or left undone 
during the next six weeks,” 
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THE RESURRECTION IORN. 
AN ARTIST'S CONCEPTION, 


“THE whole world has gone after Him,” com- 
plained the Jews when Christ was on earth; and 
the words are true of the world of Art which has 
gone after Christ in that most of its master- 
pieces have been inspired by His life, 
Religious art in the 19th century is rare; but 
there is on view in London a picture of the 
Resurrection which may well attract the interest 
of all who love the old story and who can 
appreciate a fit representation of one of the most 
deeply solemn moments in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of James beheld where He was laid. 

And when the Sabbath was past, 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, bought spices, that they might come 
and anoint Him. 

And very early on the first day of the week, 
they come to the tomb... 

And they were saying among themselves, Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
tomb P 

And looking up they see that the stone is 
tolled back : for it was exceeding yreat. 

And it came to pass, while they were per- 
plexed thereabout; behold, two men stood by 
them in dazzling apparel. 

And as they were affrighted. and bowed down 
their faces to the earth, they said unto them, 
Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 

He is not here, but is risen; remember how 
He spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee. 

.. . go quickly, and tell His disciples He is 
risen from the dead. 

CHRIST IS RISEN! 

The artist, Mr. Herbert Schmalz, has taken 
for illustration the moment when the women, 
visiting the sepulchre, see the empty tomb and 
the angels standing before the door. We see on 
their faces the amazement and awe struggling 
with rapture and triumphant exultation. We 
hear the first note of the enraptured Easter 
carol: 

Christ is risen ! Christ is risen ! 
He hath left the rocky prison, 
And the white-robed Angels glimmer ’mid the 
cerements of His grave ; 
He hath smitten with His thunder 
Every gate of brass asunder, 
He hath burst Death’s iron fetters —irresistible 
to save ! 

Archdeacon Farrar has written a very beauti- 
ful description of the picture, and we give it to 
the readers of THE Woman’s SIGNAL who may 
not be able to see for themselves the painting 
so eloquently described: 

At the right of the picture, as the spectator 
faces it, is the rock-hewn sepulchre, now empty 
of Him who could not be holden by death. The 
“very heavy” golas,—or great round stone, 
which was used to close the square opening of 
the grave,—has been rolled to the place where it 
18 seen standing in the stonework groove which 
has been cut for it. Over the tomb in Aramaic 
letters is carved the inscription, ‘The tomb of 
Joseph.” Out of the rock on the left of the 
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story of the Fall of Man, since the Rabbis sup- 
posed that the fig was the forbidden fruit. 
Beside it grows a dark funereal cypress. On the 
foreground grow thorns and thistles, emblems 
of the curse which for man’s sake had once been 
pronounced upon the earth. Just in front lie 
the spear and shicld of one of the Roman 
soldiers, who has fled from his post in abject 
terror at the sight of the great Angel of the 
Resurrection, whose countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow. In 
all ages and'nations the first instinct of a terrified 
and fiying soldier is to fling away his arms, 
THE DAWN. 

The time is the earliest promise of dawn, while 
its “grey secret” is lingering in the East. 
Hence the stars of an Eastern night are still 
raining their “large and almost spiritual lustre ” 
out of the luminous, deep blue sky, and the red 


Mary | lights are seen gleaming in the distance from the 


guard room of the Roman soldiers, which stands 
out amid the distant buildings of Jerusalem. 

But the chief light in the picture is not derived 
either from the stars, or the watchlights, or the 
faint promise of dawn, but from two bright 
Angels, who stand on either side of the tomb, 
and of whom one with outstretched arms seems 
to be saying ‘' Why seek ye the Living among 
the Dead ?”’ As in Correggio’s famous picture 
‘* La Notte,” and as in more than one of Lorenzo 
Lotto’s, the faces and forms of the Holy Women, 
and the scene,around;them are illuminated by the 
supernatural ‘radiance which streams from the 
shining faces and glistening garments of these 
denizens of Heaven. The medieval painters 
varied greatly in their methods of representing 
angels. The two here painted are young men 
of noblest human presence, less ethereal than 
those of Fra Angelico, less youthful than those of 
Raphael, and more resembling the stalwart un- 
winged youths in Michael Angelo’s Madonna— 
only that here they have in them more sugges- 
tion of their celestial nature, and are surrounded 
from head to foot by flashing aureoles. 

THE WOMEN AT THE 8EPULCHRE. 

But all other details in the picture are subsi- 
diary to the group of women, to whom the 
Vision and the message of the Angels has just 
made known the secret of the ages. The three 
who occupy the centre of the picture are Mary 
Magdalene, the sister of the Virgin, and Salome, 
who carries under her left arm a basket which 
contains the linen and the spices Mary of 
Magdala is rightly made the chief figure. She 
is a woman of great beauty and noble figure, 
clad in a white robe which reflects the light of 
the angelic vision. Her long tresses of ruddy 
gold—like those tresses of Bernice which were 
described as “amber” in hue—stream over her 
shoulders. She has been the first fully to 
realise the meaning of those heavenly presences, 
Her eyes are shining with an ecstacy which she 
cannot express, and her half-open lips seem 
ready to break out into a cry of exultation. 
One hand is pressed against her beating heart ; 
the other is outstretchec towards her com- 
panions, as if to keep them back from treading 
too closely upon holy ground. In this figure is 
concentrated the main intensity of meaning 
which gives to the picture the title of ‘The 
Resurrection Morn”; for amid the tumult of 
multitudinous emotions which woke such varied 
echoes in the great fugue of the Easter tidings, 
it was ‘“‘ the woman who had been a sinner” to 


aperture, grows a fig-tree, which the spectator | whom seems to have been vouchsafed the earliest 


can, if he likes, symbolically connect with the | and the fullest certainty that “ the Lord is risen 
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indeed,” while to others the great news seemed 
like an idle tale. 

While the emotion of the Magdalene is the 
most intense, it is shared by the sister of the 
Virgin and Salome, and by two other women at 
the spectator's left. (ne of these, Joanna, is 
kneeling and clasping her head with both hands, 
as though to aesure herself that this is indeed a 
waking vision; the other, Mary, the wife of 
Cleopas, is drawing her veil over her face, and 
turning with a hurried gesture, as if to ‘‘go 
quickly and tell His disciples.” Behind them 
comes a fifth, who, catching sight of the Angels 
standing on either side of the uncovered tomb, 
has raised her arms ina ure of astonishment, 
such as we find depi not only ia the Italian 
pictures of the fifteenth century, but even as far 
back as the days of the Catacombs. 


REALISM AND THE IDEAL. 


The painter is not only an artist who 
has produced cther striking works, but he has 
been a conscientious student of details, and has 
lived for months in the Hcly Land in order to 
gain the right local ‘colouring, and not to offend 
by obvious lack of verisimilitude. He seems to 
have hit the right medium between vulgar 
realism and pure idealisation. The scenery, the 
vegetation, the figures, even the costumes are 
those of Palestine; but the painter has rightly 
aimed at the shadowing forth of an idea, rather 
than at the crude and impossible attempt to 
reproduce the mere externals of a scene. Of 
the purely technical and artistic qualities 
of the picture I neither am nor pretend 
to be a judge; and whether it is destined or not 
to achieve the remarkable success and popularity 
of the picture to which it is a pendant, all, I 
think, will admit that we should feel gratetul to 
an artist who, in the sincere desire to make art 
a handmaid of religion, has devoted his gifts to 
the illustration of truths so serious—nay, even 
so transcendent—as those which he has endea- 
voured to set forth in. his ‘‘ Return from 
Calvary ” and his ‘‘ Resurrection Morn.” 


Considerable interest has been excited by the 
announcement that Mr. Fletcher, late of the 
Daily Chronicle, is about to edit the New Age, 
a weekly paper founded a short time ago. Mr. 
Fletcher, it is understood, will endeavour to 
make the New Age as influential in social 
politics as Dr. Robertson Nicoll has made the 
British Weekly in literature and in theology. 
We heartily wish Mr. Fletcher God speed, but 
all the same we regret that wo are only to have 
him in weekly instead of daily instalments. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


CONCERNING “THE SIGNAL.” 


Mespamrs, — I have naturally felt much 
interested in THe Woman's SiGnat, as the 
success and influence of this kind of paper, 
issued in the name of and for the cause of women, 
must be of moment to all. I am sure, therefore, 
you will excuse a few criticisms, as one feels that 
a paper of the kind ought to ensure a definitely 
Christian and moral influence. 

First, does it not take for granted that the 
new woman, interested in social and political 
questions, is necessarily better than the woman 
of the past, for the simple reason she takes. part 
in these—e.g., in one number I was sorry to see 
a lady of position brought forward as an ex- 
ample, because she came forward on & local 
Council, whereas her moral influence and her 
past life do not at all raise her to the rank of 
an example—indeed, one would feel inclined to 
think she was not suitable for a position on a 
Council. Certainly, a paper which is meant to 
be moral in its tone should not have quoted 
her as an example. 

2. Then it seems to me a mistake to run 
down every woman who cannot open her lips 
in public, as is done sometimes, and to set up 

ing as the ideal for all women. 

3. In a paper which is intended to reach 
the homes of England it is a great pity to in- 
troduce many of the books which are reviewed 
in it. It may be very well from a literary point 
of view always to have the book of the week, but 
from a moral and educational point of view it is 
not well to introduce to young and country 
readers such books as “Ships that Pass in the 
Night.” Surely it is a great responsibility to 
introduce doubt, and I am afraid readers would 
take a review in THE Woman’s SIGNAL as & 
recommendation. For this reason Tue SiaNAL 
is not suited to lend in a household or shop. 

4. There is hardly any reference made to 
definitely Christian and spiritual work. When 
we know that the spiritual is the real, and that 
the heart right with God is the mainspring or 
source of right action of man toward man, it 
surely is a grave omission to have so little 
reference to definitely religious work. 

Nearly a!l the women interviewed are social 
workers, and no account is made of their attitude 
to Christianity. Of course, in a paper of this 
kind such women would appear, but it is the 
omission of other and greater woman which 
seems such a mistake. 

There is no definite religious teaching. No- 
thing that could lead seeking souls who are every- 
where to be found, to Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Emity KInnatrp. 


Mespames,—It is with pleasure I have noted 
the steady increase in the circulation of THE 
Woman’s SIGNAL since its commencement. I 
have, however, been astonished, in several 
instances, not to find it on the table of the read- 
ing rooms of our public libraries. In each town 
where there are public libraries, if some women 
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EES 


work which THE Woman's | 
SIGNAL carries on, would write to the librarian, | 
sending him a copy of the Stanat (and if she | 
thought fit, marking the chief articles), I am sure, | 
as in my case, she would find him willing to | 
comply with her request. Also, I think, that | 
the Woman's Liberal Association or even private | 
individuals might help still further to spread a 

knowledge of the great work being done, and to 


be done, by having THe Woman's SIGNAL placed 
in the waiting-rooms of 
seed sown by the wayside often brings forth 
much fruit.—I am, yours faithfully, 


railway stations, for the 


S. BRaByEr. 


BROTHERHOOD. 
Mespames,—Will you bindly give place to a 


plan devised by J. Bruce Wallace, honorary 
pastor of the Brotherhood Church, London—one 
of our most earnest friends of the people, who 


supports himself, ministers to others, writes, 


simple in his habits, sincere in prin- 
ciples, and has surrendered his entire life to the 
work of establishing on earth a new, high and 


noble standard of human living? The founda- 


tion ideas of the plan are as follows : 


1. In order to avoid aap ai the people to be 
assisted, and to spare the already heavi y-burdened 
ratepayer, the p!an proceeds on the principles of 
self help and mutual service. Applicants for work 
are set to produce things that they and their class 
need, to exchange productive service for pro- 
ductive service, and thus to entirely support 


themselves. 


2. In order to save time—for the need of mapy 
to escape any extrava- 
outlay, and in order to reduce 
to a minimum the shock to present arrangements, 
use is made, as far as possible, of existing produc 
tive machinery and other forms of capital, now 
(owing to trade depression) not fully used, in the 


possession of private employers of labour ; and this 
is done in a way 


that will be acceptable, because 
profitable, to such employers as may co-operate in 


the plan. 


3. In order to prevent a farther glutting of the 


market, measures are taken to secure an exact, or 
almost exact, balancing of the new production 


and the new consumption that would take place 
ander the plan. 


To carry this plan into practical operation, 


Mr. Wallace has founded a magazine, entitled 


Brotherhood, of which specimen copies can be 
obtained by writing to the general organiser, |, 
Downham Road, Kingsland, London, N.—Yours 
for the coming brotherhood (and sisterhood), 

A BuitisH Woman. 


WHY WOMEN DON'T VOTE. 


Mespames.—lIs it not somewhat unfair, this 
desire of throwing a “search-light” upon | 
women voters, so as to find out how, or to what 
extent, they voted at the L.C.C.? Why this 
anxiety 
men when the last batch of males was enfran- 
chised? or at any other epoch since voting by 
ballot came into operation ? Is it, can it be done | 


? Wasthis ‘‘ search-light”’ thrown upon | 


in a friendly spirit by the opponents of woman’s 
advancement? for it is evident this intense 
anxiety only comes from quarters where the | 
opportunity of saying ‘‘I told you so 
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be intense happiness. The plant, so to speak, 
has only just been put into the ound, so lately 
indeed that it seems a little foolish to pull it up 
to see how it has grown, when no time as yet 
has been given it to take root. If there had 
been sufficient time for a generation of women 
to have risen who had learnt to think for them- 
selves as freely as men have been allowed to do, 
then this intense anxiety experienced by that 
portion of the male community who are so 
eagerly on the look out for what might appear 
to be a wilful and ignorant neglect might have 
a show of excuse. But when one considers that 
there is only acertain number of women who 
have had as yet the courage to throw off the 
trammels by which they have been encompassed 
and have determined to think for themselves, 
and that avery great number are still extremely 
timid as to giving their own unaided opinion, 
is it likely toexpect a general rush to the 
polling-booth? Such arush as has been looked 
for from the women voters was never expected 
from men voters when newly enfranchised, and 
why should it be expected of women? Many 
atill—unacknowledged perhaps, out of a little 
shame—can scarcely dare to call their souls their 
own, and are very much under the moral thumbs 
of their male relatives and friends. These are 

rincipally those women who are old enough tu 

ave been born under the old regime, and 
cannot lose the habit of being influenced in their 
opinions, and mouldiog them after the pattern 
of their male relatives. And is this strange, 
when for so many generations the sterner sex 
has been employed in impressing upon their 
women folk that they wanted giudance? Then 
come the young women who having no status 
of their own, or means of support, are afraid of 
making themselves objectionable to the opposite 
sex ; and is this strange, when they have been 
brought up to think of, and look to marriage a8 
a means of livelihood? We look, then, in hope 
of alittle more independence, to the generations 
between these two for » departure from this 
clinging to an old and effete notion—and to the 
future. It is the experience of all canvassers 
for the Woman’s Suffrage question, that many 
of the women hang back, not because they won't 
sign the petition, but because they ‘“ must not.” 
In many houses where the canvassers went, they 
were received civilly enough by the big men of 
the house at first, but after a few minutes they 
had worked themselves into a fury, and ended 
by saying, ‘The fact is I won't let them sign.” 
One gallant doctor in S. Kensington went so far 
as to burn the book, signatures and all, and left 
word with his man “it was all nonsense.” Let 
the women, then, have full liberty to begin voting 
at their own time, andas they like. Many of 
them have scarcely recovered the shock of a 
privilege having been granted them. Brought up 
with the idea that public matters did not con- 
cern them, they have not taken pains to keep 
themselves in touch with public matters; now, 
however, under more favourable auspices, they 
will take courage, study larger questions, an do 
what is expected of every good citizen, 80 that 


when they have wakened and found themselves, a8 

| it were, they will act up to their privileges and 
vote like the men, as it seemeth right and good 

to do. M. 8. B. 
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A SIMPLE YET WONDERFUL REFORM. 

MespaMEs,— With your powerful aid, and with- 
out the help of Lords and Commons, there could 
be passed and put into practice, in 1895, an un- 
written law that would make thousands happy. 
Will you help? Ido not remember if this plan 
has ever before been suggested, but if it has it 
has never been adopted ; so I beg the help of 
every newspaper in the Jand, and, if you will, 
1895 will see the great success this system would 
bring about. 

The plan is to get all employers to make 
the pay-time Monday evening instead of 
matardiy morning. The letting loose of ten 
millions of money (for that I suppose to be the 
weekly wage of the United Kingdom) is a 
mistake, | eal ged when Saturday is followed 
by a holiday. The result is that in many cases the 
workman begins spending hishard earnings before 
he gets home. On Saturday everybody is buying. 
The market-places in poor neighbourhoods are 
open till twelve or one o'clock, selling all sorts 
of inferiorand cheapgoods; thus the hard earnings 
are often spent in rubbish. The public-houses are 
open, and scenes take place which a sober nation 
should be ashamed of. The shopkeepers and 
their assistants are overworked, worn out, and 
quite unable to ary the next day’s secession 
from business ; indeed, in very many cases, their 
labours continue half the day on Sunday, and 
those that doubt it need not go far to verify these 
facts. The police with other statistics, prove 
what these Saturday nights have to answer for 
—more charges, more accidents, more fires, and 
more fatalities to child life. Ask any employer, 
and he will tell you that on Monday morning 
many of the men abstain from work or come 
blear-eyed, and have the marks of the previous 
day’s debauchery. Monday is the day when 
less work is done. This can all be changed if 
the sober and industrious workman will consent 
to wait till Monday evening for his muney, and 
for the sake of his less thrifty companions, who 
cannot resist the temptation of having money in 
their pockets on a general holiday like our 
Sunday. Look at the subject from all stand- 
points, and there is a palpable gain to all except 
the publican, and as they have long been every 
man’s football, few will pity them. Still, they 
are deserving of our pity, for they have to pay 
a penalty not demandedof any other trade or pro- 
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fession, in the shape of a short and unhealthy life. 

Our American cousins have seen the evil of this | 
Saturday paying of wages, and now most of the 

large employers in some States pay on Monday 

evening, and then with a cheque, so that it gets 

home before it is cashed. After trying this new | 
plan for several years, the employers have secured | 
a better class of workmen, more thrifty and sober. 

On Mondays they begin work refreshed by rest, | 
and so continue all the week. It has caused 
many of them to keep up payment in building 
societies, and thus become useful members of 
society. I trust you will see fit to publish this. 
letter, or some portion of it, and thus agitate 
the question ; and by 1896 all the country will 
be thankful that the newspapers took up the 
alteration of the day for paying wages, and a | 
great success will thus be brought about.—I am, | 
etc. Epwarp Curtice, 


359, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Temperance party are full of heart and 
hope about the Local Veto Bill. The note 
struck by the Consultative Council of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, the morning after the 
exposition of the new Bill, has sounded far and 
wide. Thenext month or two will of course be 
a critical time for the party; but it cannot be 
doubted that the temperance stalwarts of every 
town and village throughout the land will fully 
realise their responsibility in the matter. They 
| are not given as a body to letting the grass yrow 
| under their feet, and there is no fear of Members 
| of Parliament, as far as the Veto question is 
| concerned, being let alone during the remainder 
| of the Session. Exceptional enterprise will 

characterise the temperance forces during the 


| period in a woman's life is handled in a 


next few weeks. Shoals of private letters will be 
written to members by those who have no other 
object than the public good. The summer cam- 
paign of open-air meetings will also be unusually 
animated. The Government already have a 
fair idea of the amount of popularity temperance 
people can command in an emergency ; but it is 
not without hope that the faith of the Govern- 
ment in the temperance rank and file will be 
considerably deepened before long. 
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No one can read Dr. Alice B. Stockham’s book 
on ‘‘'Tokology ” without gaining considerable 
knowledge on » subject on which too many 
women are unfortunately heedless or ignorant. 
There is a vast amount of physical suffering in 
the world due to error and stupidity in matters 
of diet, dress, exercise, and habit. Such need- 
less suffering can, according to Dr. Stockham’s 
method and instructions, be entirely avoided, 
with benefit both to mother and child There 
are many chapters devoted to ‘‘ Hygiene,” anda 
number of os hg recipes given under 
‘‘ Dietetics,” which, although based upon fruit 
and grains, will find favour with those who re- 
quire animal food in some proportion, The 
chapter on Baths, and the exercises adapted for 
various ailments, are worthy of serious study on 
the part of all who seek health rather by natural 
means than by the use of drugs. Dr. Stockham 
claims for the mind the power to rise superior to 
the body in cases of nervous affections, and 
gives useful and practical advice on these lines 
throughout the book. 

* # * 
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THE TRUE MISSION OF 
WOMAN. 


By Rev. Cuantes H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


My object in this article is to accentuate the 
mother as the maker of the home. The father 
may be its support, but it is the mother that 
creates its atmosphere. The child’s life is her 
own life prolonged. She gives it primary direc- 
tion, and even after it begins to live a separate 
physical existence of its own, it is the mother 
that still contributes to its bodily unfolding and 
that lays down the original lines upon which its 
intellectual and moral life shall be run. There 
is a class of women, unfortunately, that seem to 
think that all this matter of motherhood and 


domesticity is so worn and untinged with 
originality that its truthfulness has somehow 


evaporated, and its cogency become invalidated 
by its inability to make fresh pleas for itself. 

But whatever certain adventurous women may 
think about it, it is sufficiently clear that Nature 
has certain pretty decided opinions of its own on 
the matter, and that Nature has so wrought its 
opinions. into the tissue of woman’s physical 
constitution and function that any feminine 
attempt to mutiny against wifehood, mother- 
hood, and domestic “ limitations,” is a hopeless 
and rather imbecile attempt to escape the in- 
evitable. 
might combine in colossal mass meeting and vote 
with passionate show of hands that woman’s 
sphere is coincident with the spherity of the 
globe or even ofall the heavens ; but the very idio- 
syncrasy of her physical build and the limitations 
essentially bound up in it will sponge out her 
mass meeting resolutions as fast as she can pass 
them. It is well enough for her to say that she 
wishes she were a man; but she is not, and till 
she is, she might &s well succumb ‘to the fact 
that God and nature had very different intentions 
for her from what He had for her brothers, and 
that He recorded His intentions in a way that 
Fle has taken some pains to prevent her being 
able to forget. I am really sorry for those 
women that wish they were men; I wish 
they were, 
rest of us, a8 well as to them ; but it is a little 
late to move for a repeal, and without it any 
masculine experiments which they may venture 
will never either quite succeed or satisfy. 

The greatest thing a woman can do is to do 
the thing that she was specifically endowed and 
ordained to do, and that is to bear children and 
train them for the uses and service of the world 
they are born into, and only such women as are 
morally or intellectually incompetent to appre- 
ciate the full denotement of this, or who have 
greater ambition for aggressiveness of con- 
spicuity than they have for fulfilling their 
mission, will be inclined to resent this statement 
of the case as an indignity. . 

Woman’s mission, as thus defined, gives 
opportunity for everything in the shape of 
personal discipline and genius that she isin a con- 
dition to bring to it. There is no occasion for 
her seeking a “wider sphere ” on any such 
ground as that the sphere of maternity does not 
afford scope for all the equipment she has at 
her command. What her sons and daughters 
will become need be limited only by her 
own personal being and development. 


Is this, apart altogether from 
physical effect of a poison disguised as liquor on 


less and worthless stuff, is sold 


All the female congresses in the world 


it would be such a relief to the 
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THE DRINK TRAFFIC ON 
THE NIGER. 


By Witu1am Marwick 
( Missionary, Old Calabar). 
PART II. 


the natives themselves who drink it— is this, 


Aprit 18, 18965. 


' reducing the consumption of spirits chiefly by 


| Poe a heavy duty on 


their importation. In 


890 they went further, prohibiting altogether 


\the importation of spirituous liquors into an 
| ae north of the seventy parallel of nort 


atitude, and putting an almost prohibitive duty 


‘on their importation into the Delta countries. 
‘This praiseworthy action of the Company has 


‘ caused a certain 
the moral and | the natives, who are no longer able to afford their 


‘in the way of obtaining 


amount of disaffection among 


favourite drink, and has placed many difticulties 
labour. The invaluable 


L ask, legitimate traffic? A single bottle of this Kru boys formerly received their wages principally 


not only vile, but, commercially speaking, value- 
for 6d., or 


bartered for to the trader, commercially valu- 


| in 


in, and now that this form of payment is for- 
bidden, they seek employment elsewhere. 


All this goes to show that the African native 


able natural products and native manufactures. ' who is “fully aware of the advantages of temper- 
The native trader, who is too often forced to take | ance” is a rather mythical individual, or that the 


gin in exchange for his goods, is thus swindled number of abstainers from the buying 


as well as poisoned. And that the gin is forced 
on the native is proved by the following true 
story told by a lady missionary who has spent 
forty years in Old Calabar. An up-river chief 


' 
\ 
\ 


and the 
drinking of trade gin is a mere fraction of the 
native population. 

The last point I shall notice in Sir Claude’s 
defence of the traflio in gin is his statement that 


sent his canoe, laden with native produce, down | “at present it is the liquor traffic that supplies 


to Duke Town, and gave his men strict injunc- 


| @ revenue 


which enables the administration to 


tions not to take gin in exchange. The trader | deal with the many crying evils” he refers to. 


to whom they went forced them to take gin, 
although they protested. 
and wished to send them back to the trader, but 


It is sufficient 


The chief was angry, | Suppress 


to reply that it is impossible to 
great evils while sanctioning what in 


, Sir Claude’s opinion is a lesser evil, viz., the con- 


they said it would be no use, 80 he accompanied | 


them himself. The trader refused to take the 


tiuuance of the drink traffic. While gladly 
admitting that Sir Claude is animated by 


gin back, and the chief, rather than take the vile sincere desire to elevate the peoples committed 


stuff, poured the whole out on the ground before 
the trader, saying he would not allow his men to 
drink of it, as it would make them mad. 

The native liquor, to which Sir Claude refers, 
is indeed, in certain conditions of fermentation, 
highly intoxicating, but is not in any sense 
poisonous as trade gin is. The greater quantity 
of the min, as it is called, is drunk when it is 
newly drawn from the mimbo palm, and is then 
simply a refreshing, unintoxicating beverage. At 


| 
| 


and thankfully recognising what 


the feasts and funeral rites of the natives trade | yet penetrated, we found the gin bottle had 


gin is extensively used. Sir Claude is, there- 
the traffic “would not assist the cause of tem- 
perance to an appreciable degree.” The empty 
gin bottles brought to our 
for medicine to cure diseases, some of which are 


| preceded us,” 
fore, not correct in saying that the stoppage of of Cruk Town. 


Mission Dispensaries | 


| 
\ 


the Cross River) we have the same testi- 
mony from Mr. Cruikshank : “Strong drink is a 
very great hindrance to our work. A chief (not 
a Christian) said to me the other day, ‘ If you 


caused by the poison in the gin, tell a tale which | would stop the drink from coming to Calabar for 


he cannot gaiusay. 

Sir Claude says that “to suddenly put a 
complete stop to it (the liquor traffic) would 
very seriously affect the entire conditions of trade 
if it did not paralyse them altogether,” and that 


‘there would be.’” 


one single year, you would see what a difference 
The same cry comes from 
Emuremura (still farther up the Cross River). 
“J regret to write,” says Mr. Luke, “that the 
Lord’s work is and will be much hindered by the 


“in the present conditions of trade it would be | sale to the natives by British traders of the 


impossible to substitute any other import duty 
without altogether ruining the trade of the 
Protectorate.’ Without entering into any dis- 
cussion regarding the accuracy of these assertions, 
and without going the length of saying “ Let the 
trade of the Protectorate be ruined rather than 
allow the gin traffic to continue a year longer if 


it is possible to put a stop to it at. once,” let me, 


again quote Captain Ferryman, and ask—Is it 
not possible for the Government of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate to follow the example of the 
Royal Niger Company ? In the footnote on 


p. 231 of “ Up the Niger,” already quoted from, , 


Captain Ferryman goes on to say :— 


It would be unfair while on the subject (of the 
drink traffic) not to mention the philanthropic 
efforts of the Riyal Niger Company in abolishing 
the liquor traffic in their territories. On the 


accursed strong drink. If it were good honest 
stuff, we would still regret the natives coming 
under its power; but when it is the vile fluid 
called ‘trade gin,’ which a trader would not 
allow his dog to touch, and which wrecks and 
ruins the ignorant emotional negro, no language 
can be too strong in protest.” So keenly, indeed, 
have our workers in that field felt the incon- 
sistency and antagonism of the drink traffic, 


‘that the Presbytery of Biafra made a statement 
/and appeal to the 


Church on the subject, in 
which the following sentence occurs: “ The 
Presbytery, brought face to face with this curse, 
is convinced that to put an end to it would do 
more for Christ’s cause in Africa than to double 
the number of missionaries.” It is deeply to be 
regretted that the traders should pursue a policy 


which is as short-sighted for their own interests 


granting of the Charter, the Company sat about | as it is debasing to the natives. 
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Loving care. Good education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
veatly. Healthy. opea neighbourhood.— 
Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CARLTON MANSIONS, Ci4PHAM RISE, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 

Principal—Mrx. Harr, A.U.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Modern eystem of teaching. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. Kesident certiticatet 
governesses, with careful personal supervision 
and home comforte. Special advantages for music 
and languages Good garden and tennis. 

Highly recommended by the late 
Rev. CG. H. Spurgeon. Rev. D. 
McEwau, D:D., Rev: W. Williams, 


and parents of former and present pupils. 


——— 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
éd. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Disviayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jonn Happon & Co., LATEST TIME TUESDAY. 


cet aha ter oo pl aan eee eT 
A’ LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 

PERANCK HOTEL, Bridgewater 

Squar-, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedra!, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
moniale post free. Telegrams, *‘ Healthiest,” 
London, 


1A BOARDER received in Small 
Rehool for Giris. HEALTHY NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. Nice house and garden. 
—App'y, Mies Cu1nn, Lenten House, Alton, 
Hants. 422. 


ASTBOURNE. — HIGH - CLASS 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY HOME, suit- 
able alike for ladies and gentlemen. 

Sparious house. Large garden. Arcrange- 
meuts liberal. Special winter arrar gements. 
Terms, £1 11s. 6d. to £3 13s, 6d.—Mre. F. F., 
** Ratherford.’”’ Silverdale Read. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS FoR 1s. 6d. 

6d. for each Additionat 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
a ee 


ANTED BY EXPERIENCED 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


-BUMTSED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


| PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
| Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream Kew-Laid Eggs. 


| FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruite and Nuts in their season. 
All Carriage Free. 


HEBDITCH, 
NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PE ACH’S.»c©CURTAINS | 


CaRRIAGB Patp. 


91/91. 


Lot No. 303.—Conta‘us 1 | ed Drawing-room Cur | 


tains, new and exquisite design from Pillow Lace: 


4 yde, long. 2 yds. wide. Two pairs alike, e} t | 
rich Lace Dining-rooin Cnr tains, 3p yas. lone, a | 


ine. wide. One pair very choice Bedroom Cur- 
tains, + yds. long, ™ ine. wide. One Heavy 
Guipure D’Art Lace Table Centre. One Guipure 
J’Art Lace Sidehoard Cloth. All Goods Ta 
Ef ges. Sentearriage paid for 21s. Ecernif desired. 

The goods ae celebrate’ for marvellous value 
and exceptional durability, and are the latest 


styles for 1805, Satisfaction gusrenteed or money | 


returned. LACE COVER GIVEN AWAY with 
Price List, Post free, 2 Illustratrons Te es 
Lace Curtains, Silk Flouncings, Mantle Capes, 
a epeciaitins in Roller Bhnds. P.V.0.’s pay- 
abe 


S, PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, Nottingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. Beware of Imitations. — 


= 


Absolutely Cures /ndigestion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch, 
Joun Happon & Co. Largst IIMs, TUrSsDAY, 


IKEATING'S 


@FLEAS 
! ee? MOTHS 
Vee BEETLES ¢ 


PPAR SS 


faRceR TiN s 3°26°& Is 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR »2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- ner tach. 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
for OUR DAUGHTERS. 


B 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, 


EDITOR OF 
“OUR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS,” 
AUTHOR OF 
** Our Daughters,” and ‘Our Brothers and 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Price 1s. ¢d., in cloth, fancy cover, 160 pp. 
London: JOHN HADDON and CO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, K.C. 


A JOURNALIST 
ON JOURNALISM. 


Being a Series of Articles by 


Ww. T. STEAD, 
Editor of Review of Reviews, 


JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM. 


Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by 
EBDWIN H. sTouUT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Loxpon: JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury 8q., E.C, 


[fpSe5e Se5eSe5e Sone Sess Sese sess Sebo Se5e |] 


RECHERCHE 
SIDE DISHES | 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, 


YOUNG LADY, situation as GOVER- 

NESS in a family or school.° English, 
French, Drawing, and Elementary Music. 
Good References. Address, Miss M. F. 
Simesox, Crown Street, Cockermouth, 
Cumberland. 


Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherche Dinner ke, 
cipes,’ “Menus and their Compilation, 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ ete, 


This work is divided inte tive Drineipal i 
parte, treating upon Hors d'Euvres 
Sandwiches, Save ery Dishes, Saluis, and it 


OUNG WOMAN (18) wants Situa- Biscuits from NATIONAL BAKERy Co., Lrp., Brewery Road, London, N. 
{ion in Christian household. near 


- Ravn Wealeyan Mleaion, 38 Commer W. MARSHALL & SONS, Victoria Cytos Mills, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


a 


+ — -—-- BEST’S PROCESS REGISTERED. COMPRISING ir 
A VERTISER wishes for COM- Hors dad’ Qurres, Savouries, i 
PANION PUPIL for her daughter Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 

aged ten years, to take lessons a ARE Can be retained In the stomach when all other Food Is ot 
House of Eiucation Teacher. Bracing Aiv. rejected. Ik CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
Countr - — Address, Mrs. WHITFIELD, O WU (fosxpeectiny mid Co oosulling Chel de 
Northolme, Chorley Lane. [444 To be had of all Bakers and Confcctioners. Cuinine, National Trang xno ‘| 
phccaatits eae ay sl 2 ae Sion fookery, Londond; Uther of © bolitien! 


Oriental Dishes, which, us Side or Sevond 

Courses, have certain connection with 

each other: also contains many new and 

original recipes, and the author chums [7 

UW) that they are alt thoroughiy reviahle and lh 
workalve, and that cooks who wale put Ih 
them into practice according io the 

i iestruciions, Will he ae to prenere 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Jonn Happen & Co., Latest TIME TURSDAY 


YOOD WASH-HOUSE MATRON 


es 


the dishes succesetully ane without 


aitticnlty 


= = é = Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the ra 
yee for Training Home for Girls. | (-——————— a : — ; Publishere, iy 
Must be able to undertake order work. JOUN HADDON & CO, Bouverie 
Gocd character. — Address, Miss W. B., UTRITIOUS. DELICIOUS. DIGESTIBLE. Bf ON Mouse, aalisiney Sauaie, Hee al 
Wreutbam Rectory, Wrentham, Suffoll. A really well-made Custard is one of the nicest additions possible to the dinner or [8] S25 eSeG eee coe ees APS eSNG ASS ces 
= supper table. It is always appreciated. 
FARM PUPIL. CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS p==——-———— ~—_____-__—— BLANC MANGES SCALE OF 
A VACANCY OCCURS for an ARTICLED made ina few minutes oe =¢ 4. c= | edually delicious and ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 
PUPIL to learn alt departments of FAKM- hy simple addition of Zé ‘ easily made. ' - 
ING. including CHEDDAK CILEESE MARKING, milk. 2d. packets and y 3d. pachets and 6d Tradgudvts.  ... sch ee ned Much. 
yr miamrequiret, Comfortable Christian home. | 6d. boxes. Of Grocers ame : boxes. ; Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- Lwenty six, 
For further particnlars apply to JOHN WELSH, | Jana Scores. = : ew z Of Grocers and Stores 4/6 fitly-Lwo, 
Melsbury Farm, Coxley, Somerset. F Pagers oe) | ee eel 
S. CHIVERS & SONS, Histon, CAMBRIDCE. Haif-page 000 we BO Fs, 
r) : Ca a yo a ’ 5 (Quarter ee Sey wen eat US 
4 Ahlers Cele Mate! Jellies. A Child, ly the aid of Chivers’ Special positions by arrangement. 
! Detrcrous, holesome, Kefreshing. coh . "ean Situations wanted is ee SO words 1/5, 
| Prepared in silver-lined pans, flavoured Specialities, can make a OUSTAKD, Three insertions, a3 two. 
s jwith Ripe Fruit Juices. Ma:t-pints, a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, ot Situations vacant —... . 30 words 2'-, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, (Tea-tixr.) || C2eivinie Shion’ ie iubtes esinedsh ab Alder Co Tee, Maveuional Har Gale ard Mineo 
A thin beverage ot fall flavour, now with So ieee 1 3 eee dal 
Wy ¥ laneous advts. —- .. 80 words 2! - 


many beneficially taking the place of tea 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
s'imulant, supplies the nesded energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system, 

SOL EN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 

LABELLED: 

_ YVAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


6d. tor every Additional 9 Words, 
three insertions as Lwo, 


NOTE THIS.— 
THE LOW TERMS tor 
\ Small Advertisements. 


256 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. aeetioee 


- ——— - —— —— ee -- ——— ae ee 


ed | “A SMALL SPOONFUL || 
| of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
g | with boiling water or milk, 
| will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 


“The Typical Cocoa of English No and nourishing Cocoa, of || 
CHEMICALS | she greatest strength and || 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” “ey oy | tet Finest flanour, entirely 
The Analyst. i ae oh Sree from any admixture.” 


BEST eeeiannl “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND 1825. cr Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. 4 5:" 
: 
FOR 
INFANTS, Oo In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, we & 
AND THE AGED. “Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet. 


| add i a ala a dc fi dil lla 
“WORTH. A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation. 
Weak Stomach. Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C0., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Sigal,” 


AND FOR 
In Boxes, od. ts, ldd.. and 2s. - 9d. ‘anh: with full directions, full directions. “THE CHRISTIAN,” “ METHODIST TIMES,” 
“ FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,” 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


in bs a lrolie Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
r ONE ie ievegmuiee. postade oa id. 


eee ~~ we ~~ 


“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” ETC., ETC. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Inserted in ALL periodicals at office 
rates. General estimates sent on 


~ 


Prerared only - the Propeie: ‘or— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. & heer 
RAAntanenannnnnnnnhhnhbnnhind aaeneS 
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Printed by et Watson, & ViNnEY, Lp., at5 and 6, Kir ny Street, Hatt on G' arden, ent | Pubtisned Gy ee Son, 145, Fest Street, Puedes E.C. 
Sole Advertisement Agents, Joun Happon & (> Nouverie House, Salisbury Square. 


